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16 February, 1797, the Spanish Admiral Don 
Apodaca finally decided to decline battle with 
the avenging British fleet which waited for him 


menacingly outside the harbour of Port of Spain. 

Determined to avoid the indignity of capture the 

Spaniard set fire to his ships and when the trium- Se 
phant English sailed in at dawn on the following 
Since the date of this dramatic event Trinidad has been 
British and has increased steadily in importance and pros- 
perity. The famous Pitch Lake, from which Sir Walter : 
Raleigh caulked his ships, continues to produce asphak for & 
the roads of half the world; while sugar, cocoa and == = 
particularly petroleum make their contribution to the island’s 
wealth. Port of Spain has been the capital since 1783. 
Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in Trinidad are invited to get into 
touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our 
branches in Port of Spain and elsewhere are readily 
obtainable on request. 
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ROUND VOYAGES TO ARGENTINA 
by ANDES * (26,000 tons) and ALCANTARA (23,000 tons) 


with stay on board in Buenos Aires. 
EMBARKING AT SOUTHAMPTON 


ANDES - - : November || - 39 days 
ALCANTARA - - December 7 - ~~ 45 days 


* (The only ship on the South American run fitted with anti-roll stabilisers) 


SEA VOYAGES TO BRAZIL AND URUGUAY 


allowing a few days ashore while waiting for return ship. 


Expenses on board ship can be prepaid without affecting basic allowance 


Full details from Travel Agents or 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, EC3 MAN 0522 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, SWI WHI 9646 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


the way to winter sunshine 
— with sunshine all the way 
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Brooches for Presents 
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Amethyst and Cairngorm 
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Brooch £94 
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BRITISH SEAGULL 
“The Outboard Motor in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD. 
FLEETS BRIDGE, POOLE, DORSET. TEL: POOLE 165! 


THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 650 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be furnished gladly. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are ieee and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. | 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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All new Books availabie on day of publication. Secondhand and 
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| TAKE 


UP PELMANISM 


For Courage and Clear-Thinking | 


The Grasshopper Mind 


know the people with “Grass- 

hopper Minds”’ as well as you know 
yourself. Their minds nibble at every- 
thing and mastes nothing. 

At home in the evening they tune in the 
radio or television—tire of it—-then glance 
through a magazine—can’'t get interested. 
Finally, unable to concentrate on any- 
thing, they either go to the pictures or fall 
asleep in the chair. At their work they 
always take up the easiest job first, put it 
down when it gets hard and start some- 
thing else. Jump from one thing to 
another all the time. 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty’s Forces 
(Apply for Services Form) 


There are 
with ‘“‘ Grasshopper Minds ”’ in the world. 
In fact, they are the very people who do 
the world’s most tiresome tasks and get 
but a pittance for their work. They do the 
world’s clerical work and the routine 
drudgery. 


are smallest salaried, longest houred, least 
interesting and poorest futured ! 


A Scottish Coxswain 


You can't 


‘ 


to be 
without it 


How often have you heard that? 
But without the Lifeboat Service 
600 people a year would be lost 
at sea. Help to support this work 
by sending a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


thousands of these people — 


Day after day, year after year | 
—endlessly —they hang on to the jobs that ° 


What Can You Do About It? 


Take up Pelmanism now! A course of 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent 
powers and develops them to the highest 
points of efficiency. 

Pelmanism banishes such weaknesses as 
Mind-Wandering, Inferiority and Inde- 


; cision which interfere with the effective 


working powers of the mind, and in their 
place develops vital qualities such as 
Optimism, Concentration and Reliability, 
all qualities of the utmost value in any 
walk of life. 

The Pelman Course is fully described in 
“The Science of Success,” which will 
be sent you, gratis and post free, on 
application to : 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Established over 50 years. WELbeck 1411/2 


---POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY. -—- 


Pelman Institute, 102 Norfolk Mansions. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


“ The Science of Success,’ please. 
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Name......... 
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and MAGAZINES 


Specimen Annual Rates—Overseas Only 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 
. or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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motoring 
magic 


round to your local Ford Dealer. ..say the word ‘ EnFo’ and— 


TAKE A TIRED FORD that’s given its best... drive it 


in a few hours — your old Ford is full of the zest it had when new. There’s no 
secret —the ‘EnFo’ Engine Exchange Plan has for 21 years been providing 

a unique service to Ford motorists. 

AS GOOD AS NEW _ Inexchange for your old engine and for less than 
the cost of a re-bore and general overhaul, your Ford is fitted witha 

precision built, factory-reconditioned engine. : . tested to the 

same high standards as the original and covered by the same guarantee. 
Installation is charged at low, fixed prices. /t’s just another feature 

of Ford Service giving Ford owners better motoring at lowest cost. 


ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN 


a feature of FORD -5-sTaARr’ MOTORING — the bes at lowest cost 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED : DAGENHAM 
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LITTLE BITS OF SPRING. 


BY JOHN ONSLOW. 


On the last day of March the 
north wind howled down the 
valley. In the open spaces, on 
the bare hillsides, and across 
the cultivated land it picked up 
the frozen snow and hurled it 
southwards, a stinging, numbing 
greyness. From the point of 
the rolling hills fifty feet above 
my cabin the drifting snow 
plumed straight across the 
coulée. The drifts grew deeper 
in the bush and in the lee of the 
point. The snow from the barn 
roof blew across the yard and 
hissed against the north window. 
It drifted into the corrals and 
whirled back into the porch, 
which faces south. It seeped 
under the door and melted. 

The black calf, sprawled in 
the wood-box, gave a bleat. 
He was four hours old ; born at 
three o’clock in the morning. 
He was warm and dry after 
much rubbing with sacks. I 
lifted him out and rubbed him 
again with a hot sack from the 


D 


oven door. With his hind end 
held between my knees I lifted 
him up to a standing position. 
His forelegs were knuckled over 
at the fetlocks. I straightened 
them. ‘‘ Now stand up, you 
little dope,’ I besought. For 
a moment he stood, wobbling as 
I released my hold, but his 
fetlocks buckled, and he fell 


with a thump. I rubbed his 


legs, and tried again. This 
time he took two staggering 
steps before collapsing. I gave 
him a sip of tea. It happened 
to be the nearest refreshment. 
It was comforting to think that 
if it did not choke him, it would 
do him no harm. After half an 
hour’s further exercise I took 
him out to the barn. His 
mother looked at us with sus- 
picion. I had found her with her 
half-frozen offspring that morn- 
ing in a big shed. The night 


before I had shut up half a 


dozen cows that appeared to be 
near to calving. Now she was 
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in a temporary loose-box at one 
end of the barn. Heating was 
supplied by two work horses 
and my pony crammed into 
one double stall. Next to them, 
a big black bull roamed his 
loose-box, muttering in anger at 
all these unusual activities. I 
pushed the calf through the 
bars to his mother. I was 
thankful that she was a gentle 
old matron, and unlikely to 
disown her son as might some 
frightened heifer; nor would 
she come plunging at me in 
protective rage. She came across 
to the calf calling softly, and 
immediately set about it with 
her rough blue tongue. I forked 
some hay over the partition to 
the bull. He put his forehead 
against the bars, and the struc- 
ture creaked. ‘‘ Good, nice bull,” 
I said, and considered climbing 
over the horses into the manger. 

By thumping and pushing I 
squeezed back and forth - be- 
tween the warm furry sides of 
the horses to fill the manger. 

I went back to the cow and 
calf. The calf was staggering 
against the cow’s forelegs ; nuz- 
zling. I wanted to see it suck. 
Then my immediate responsi- 
bilities would be over. I climbed 
through the bars and gently 
steered the calf to the udder. 
The old cow accepted me as 
being harmless. Holding the 


calf with my knees and one. 


hand I gently milked the cow 
until my fingers were wet. I 
gave the calf a finger and he 
sucked. Then forcing his head 
down I slipped a teat into his 
mouth. It kept eluding him, 
but at last he had it. Wobbling 


[Aug. 


and butting he took his break- 
fast. 

Not ali north-west Canadian 
springs are as uncomfortable as 
the one of which ‘I write. In 
other years the hills would be 
turning green. The leaf-buds of 
the poplar-trees would be 
burgeoning, and the creeks and 
coulées frothing with white 
water. The cattle would be 
roaming the range with new 
green grass to eat, and water in 
every depressior of the ground. 

My little herd was increasing 
annually, but to lose a calf or 
its mother was still, to me, a 
catastrophe of no mean pro- 
portion. I had six cows in the 
shelter of barn or shed. Beneath 


_ the thick spruce along the creek, 


well sheltered. from the storm, 
were twenty-five cows, heifers 
and steers. Any calf born out 
there would be dead in a few 
minutes. The thermometer 
registered about 10 degrees 
above zero. At night it had 
dropped to 20 degrees below. 
There is always the cow who, 
apparently out of spite, and 
with no warning symptoms, will 
calve at the most inconvenient 
time in the most inaccessible 
place. By corralling the cattle 
I could solve the problem of 
feeding them. The water-trough — 
held three hundred gallons, and 
I had an untouched stack of 
hay. Normally I would have 
fed the cattle from the feed 
corrals on the bench above me. 

I backed the two work horses 
out of their stall. They un- 
willingly went to the water- 
trough; took a few sips, and 
crowded into the barn again. 
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As I was saddling the pony at 
the time this caused some con- 
fusion. With a little cursing I 
restored order and took Paint 
to the trough. He flatly refused 
to drink, so I dipped the bridle 
in the water, and held it in the 
freezing air for a few moments. 
This put a sheath of smooth ice 
over the steel, and Paint took 
the bit. Down on the creek- 
bank we were out of the wind. 
The cattle were bunched to- 
gether, their backs humped. I 
counted them, and one was 
missing. I counted the heifers. 
It was one of them that was 
missing, and that meant trouble. 
I found her some hundred yards 
away, lying in the lee of a. patch 
of willow scrub. I slipped off 
Paint, and stalked her. 

The calf had _ started its 
journey into this world, but had 
stopped. The little heifer was 
obviously exhausted. If I could 
‘snook up’ successfully I could 
help, but at my approach she 
staggered to her feet and faced 
me wild-eyed. I climbed back 
onto the pony and headed the 
cattle up the drifted trail for 
home. I returned to the heifer, 
and hazed her towards them. 
Frantic, she turned on to the 
frozen creek and attempted to 
run through the drifts. Paint 
cheered up, as he always does, 
when at his own particular job. 
Without guidance he caught the 
heifer, and turned her round by 
leaning against her side. Slowly 
he brought her out of the 
creek, his muzzle on her rump. 
If she tried to turn, Paint was 
there first. Once on the trail 
the pony came back to a touch 
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on the reins, and followed the 
staggering heifer with his ears 
pricked. Slowly she climbed to 
the barn-yard, where we cast 
her out with an old tame cow. 
I put the milling cattle into the 
largest corral; turned the work 
horses out to fend for themselves, 
and the tame cow walked into 
the barn. Hegsitatingly the 
heifer followed, and I slammed 
the door. Paint came back from 
the water-trough, his reins trail- 
ing. His attitude was one of 
complacent conceit. ‘* You’re 
a good pony,’ I said, and 
scrufted his face with my mitted 
hands. I turned him into the 
shed where he stood among the 
cows. 

I left the heifer to her own 


devices for an hour. There is a 


temptation to rush at a calving 
cow with obstetrical intent if 
she appears to be in difficulties. 
With a wild range animal this 
entails rough handling. To rope 
and tie up a thousand pounds of 
fighting beef in the close confines 
of a barn is apt to lead to an 
undisciplined brawl in which 
both the operator and patient 
may suffer. 

On my way back to the barn 
I took the lariat from Paint’s 
saddle. This was done on the 
same principle as taking an 
umbrella to ensure that it does 
not rain. The heifer scrambled 
to her feet; prepared to fight. 
Her little calf sucked; tail 


wiggling. I drove out the old 
decoy cow and persuaded heifer 
and calf to go in with the other 
family. I let out the bull, who 
came with a rush. Straight out 

of the door, through the corral 
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gate, and over five feet of post- 
and-rails he went, to land among 
the astonished cows. 

I opened the gate and climbed 
to the safety of Paint’s back, 
then I slipped the noose of the 
lariat down on the ‘ honda’ so 
as to form a tight knot. This, 


at the end of four feet of lariat, 


makes an_ effective weapon. 
Paint walked sedately and in- 
nocently towards the snorting 
pawing bull. As the great black 
creature turned, Paint sank his 
teeth into the sleek quarters, 
and the ‘honda’ came down with 
a crack on the bull’s head. 
He ran muttering to the water- 
trough. As he drank I hurriedly 
forked hay into his loose-box. 
He returned, still muttering, 
and as he swung his head 
towards me, and paused, I hit 
him on the nose. He backed 
into his box, and I shut the 
none too massive door. In 
defence of his behaviour I have 
to say that all his antics were 
only in fun, but he was a heavy 
playmate. The howling bitter 
wind and unusual activity round 
his home had made him restless. 

That night I moved another 
cow into the barn. She had a 
calf at midnight. 

Next day the wind slackened 
and the night was still and cold. 
Gradually the wind swung round 
to the east, and then a few days 
later it jumped to the south- 
west. The Chinook was blowing. 
Spring had begun. The wind 
roared steadily; bending the 
trees. The snow melted and 
sank inch by inch. The cattle 
returned to the feed - ground, 
and the cows with calves sunned 
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themselves in the corrals. The 
tops of the hills showed bare. 
The snow on the frozen creek 
turned to slush, and then to 
water. Water ran beneath the 
drifted snow in the coulées; 
draining to the creek. The 
pools of water lying on the 
snow-covered hay-fields reflected 
the clear blue of the sky. Robins 
sang from the swaying spruce, 
and the snow-buntings fled to 
the north. | 

Within a week the coulées 
were roaring. The creek growled 
as the snow-water rushed for the 
river. There was water every- 
where, lying on the frozen 
ground. Where the snow-drifts 
lingered—in the bush, or in the 
shadow of a hill or building—the 
water lay, and trickled out on 
its long journey to the Arctic 
Sea. The short grass on the 
hills was showing green, and I 
turned out all the cattle to 
forage for themselves. The bull 
remained in solitude. 

Tim’s cattle were already out. 
He was my unofficial partner, and 
our herds soon found each other. 
They would remain as one unit 
until round-up in the Fall. Tim 
and I rode together or separately. 
Often the wolves howled. Bears 
were fumbling through the 
woods. As the frost came out 
of the ground it was difficult to 
travel. There was no footing 
for a bare-foot horse on the 
side-hills. An inch of wet mud 
covered the yet frozen ground 
underneath. Finally the sun 
and wind took the frost away 
and Paint splashed, slopped, 
and slithered in glutinous mud. 

Without warning the country 
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was green. An occasional streak 
of snow accentuated the green- 
ness. The air was soft, and 
smelt of earth and the bursting 
buds of the black poplar, well 
named balm of Gilead. 
Prairie - chicken collected on 
their dancing- grounds. They 
congregated on a grassy knoll 
in the centre of the hay-fields. 
Late-comers bustled down from 
the hills to join the clucking 
throng. The cock birds dance 
for a mate. With trailing wings 
flirting in the dust, their tails 
fanned out, necks stretched out 
and down, they danced round 
and about the hill. They ran in 
small circles crouched to the 
ground; their yellow wattles 
showed brightly. The hens 
squatted in the grass or,.in the 
background, walked with their 
new - chosen swains, All the 
while the performers kept up 
their crowing, bubbling song. 
Paint and I frequently paused to 
watch, and the grouse took no 
notice of us. Within a few days 
the summit of the knoll was 
worn bare by dancing feet. 
Every day the wind blew 
softly from the south-west. It 
came in a series of warm puffs, 
or warmed an area of ground out 
of which Paint would step into 
startling coldness. We _ rode 
round the cattle on these soft 
days. Nearly every morning 
there were small new-comers to 
the herd. If they belonged to 
me I grabbed them, and slightly 
cropped their left ears. This 


simplified identification at brand- 
ing time. The mothers objected 
according to their individual 
temperaments. 


The steady, 
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quiet cows dropped their heads 
to me where I knelt with their 
offspring. Sometimes an old 
cow would push me with her 
broad forehead. With calves of 


the wilder cows a certain agility 


was necessary. I would wait 
until the cow was some distance 
from her sleeping calf. With the 
opened stock-knife in my mouth 
I slid off Paint, and grabbed. 
The mother would answer the 
startled cry from the calf with a 
bellow. With luck there was 
time to ‘grub’ the ear and 
step into the saddle before an 
irate cow arrived. xi 

Early spring is a busy period. 
I spring-cleaned the cabin, even 
blacking the stove-pipes and 
stoves. I washed the residue of 
brown smoke from the windows. 
I raked the yard and burnt it 
off in an effort to discourage the 
growth of wild-rose bushes. I 
raked the fireguard round the 
house and buildings, and one 
fine hot ‘morning I set alight 
the old dried grass on the hills 
round me. A touch of the match 
and a snake of flame began to 
dart and twist. With a whoosh 
the fire took hold and went 
streaking up the hill, fanning out, 
leaving a black V_ behind it. 
It raved among dead willows, 
gathered strength and roared 
over the crest to dissipate itself 
in the wet bushland. The 
flame was so swift that it barely 
singed the green grass among 
the winter sere. Within a week 
the hills were clothed in green 
velvet. The richness of it was 
vivid because of the blackness 
underneath. 

Our days were full. We have 
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six months free of snow and 
frost in which to do a year’s 
work. I was frequently on the 
trail, freighting seed _ grain, 
timber or machinery. The 
creeks would rise and hold up 
the journey, or I would return 
home some twenty miles to try 
again some other day. Trails 
washed out, horses fell, and 
waggons bogged down. Is the 
ereek fordable? Take a pole 
and prod. Ride a horse into it. 
The brown waters rush by you. 
Do not look at it. The moving 
flatness turns you giddy. Pick 
up your feet. Deeper you go. 
You swim, and the big horse 
heaves beneath you. So I would 
make camp, or go home, or 
detour fifty miles according to 
the circumstances. 

The wolves were always with 
us. Tim and I rode in the early 
mornings. Even if we did not 
see a wolf he was bound to see 
us as we circled the herd. If 
there was a suspicion of human 
presence a wolf would postpone 
his attack. 

In the middle of April I found 
the cattle on the banks of the 
creek. The water was high so I 
drove them up the hill. It was 
quite possible for a new-born 
calf to fall into the flood. It was 
a warm bright evening. The 
frost was still in the ground so 
I led Paint as I followed the 
cattle. 

A white cow, the only white 
among the blacks, wandered 
off to one side. She was an 
outcast; raised on the pail, 
and an orphan since she was a 
few weeks old. Being of a 
milking strain she never seemed 
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to adapt herself to the rugged 
life on the range. At the top of 
the hill I waited for her. Im- 
patient, I went to look for her, 
and found her standing on her 
head in a water-worn hole at 
the head of a coulée. This was 
not a suitable position for an 
expectant mother, especially as 
she had a habit of bearing twins. 
A range cow would have fought 
her way out, but not Blanchette. 
I had known her to throw her- 
self into snow-drifts, and, when 
rescued, to come storming at 
the innocent Paint, who, quite 
rightly, had turned and kicked 
her between the eyes. She was 
unloved and unloving. I put 
the lariat round one of her hind 
legs and jerked her into a more 
comfortable position. She lay 
curled up at the bottom of the 


hole with her head pointing 


down the coulée. With very 
little effort she could scramble 
out and walk to safety. Not 
Blanchette! I now tried a 
method I had successfully em- 
ployed in deep snow. I hit her 
with the free end of the lariat. 
This made her bellow with rage 
and thresh her head on the 
ground. I then stood in the 
coulée immediately in front of 
her and flipped her on the nose 
with my hat; taunting. Her 
long red tongue came writhing 
out as she yelled her rage. She 
stirred, and with another flip 
on her nose I ran away. Now 
she had her forefeet clear of the 
hole. I went back and teased 
her again. She slapped her 


lower jaw on the hard frozen 
ground. There was just room 
From 


for me in the hole. 
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behind her I twisted her tail, 
but she just bellowed. I re- 
eovered the lariat and slipped 


the noose up to the root of her 


tail. The other end I ‘ dallied’ 
round the saddle-horn, and Paint 
dragged her upwards from his 
vantage-point above. I swung 
him so that the pull was forwards 
as well as upwards. The cow 
staggered out of the hole, and 
stood roaring. I flipped the 
noose from her tail. She went 
hurtling down the coulée. There 
was a small water-worn step. 
Over this she blundered and fell, 
with all four feet under the 
overhanging bank on one side 
and her back wedged against the 
bank on the other. She was 
well and truly stuck, and I 
realised that I would have to 
stay. 

As the ground beneath the 


mud was frozen it was a long 


and arduous task. I rode for 
a mile to where I had left an 
axe in the bush. The sun had 
gone when I returned, but a 
near full moon was rising. I 
sat or knelt, or sprawled on the 
cow’s back and chopped away 
with little controlled strokes at 
the frozen banks on both sides 
of her. The axe was sharp; a 
prized possession. Occasionally 
I hit a rock and the sparks flew. 
Sweat ran off my nose, and my 
bare hands were numb from 
scraping away the fallen earth. 
After perhaps two hours the 
cow was free to go, but she lay 
there. When I hit her she 
banged her head on the ground. 
Her incisors snapped against 
her upper gums. 

I put the lariat high up on 
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her front legs, tightened the 
clinch, and mounted Paint. 
Gently he took the strain, and 
when I squeezed him he arched 
his back and pulled. He was 
pulling downhill. Angry, he 
rose on his hind legs and lunged. 
I hit the ground with a bump, 
with the saddle between my 
legs. Blanchette had moved 
forward a foot. I replaced the 
rigging, and put the rope round 
her hind-quarters ; one end tied 
solid to the saddle and the other 


- end ‘ dallied ’’ tothe horn. Paint 


jerked her forward and the 
cow stood with her hind legs 
braced beneath her. Another 
little pull and she was up. She 
came howling down the coulée 
shaking her stub horns. I threw 
off the ‘ dally ’ and sent Paint on 
down the hill, On a grassy 
flat Blanchette lay down to 
rest. I rescued the axe, looked 
unavailingly for my discarded 
spurs and rode home. I 
shivered as the light wind dried 
the sweat. It was one o’clock 
by the clacking tin clock as I 
put a foot in the bootjack. 

I met Tim at six o’clock. The 
herd was trailing towards us 
as we started southwards. Little 
Bumblefoot was the last of the 
cattle, limping along as usual. 
She had been born in a snow- 
drift two or three years before, 
and both hind feet were mal- 
formed. As she saw the horses 
she slightly quickened her pace 
and came towards us. We 
greeted her with affectionate 
derision. She was a tame pet. 
So small that, as a cattleman, I 
should have culled her from the 
herd a long time ago. She 
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halted, and we could see that 
something was wrong. Her eyes 
were strained, with a hunted 
look. I rode round her. Her 
hind-quarters were hanging in 
bloody shreds. Other details are 
unnecessary. A wolf had jumped 
her while she was calving. 
“Great God!’ muttered Tim. 
I was off my horse. 

“Oh! Bumble,” I said. I 
stroked her head. As she pushed 
out her nose I shot her. 

We rode on to look for 
Blanchette. She was dead. A 
big blue fly was laying eggs. 

** What a hell of a morning,”’’ 
said Tim. | 

I found my spurs. 


During the first years, when 
Tim and I had few cows, 
each animal was named; some 
from fancy, some from physical 
peculiarity. This practice is 
still continued, but with several 
hundred cattle, mostly black, 
many of them remain nameless. 
In the early days there were 
such cows as_ Blanchette, 
Tumbleweed, Bumblefoot, Rose, 
Heather, Peaky, Six Tits, 
Yarrow, Crocus, Raggety Ears, 
Croppy, Sheep Face, Stag, White 
Eye, Old Blue, Mrs Callahan, 
and others. Now most of these 
cows are mothers, grandmothers, 
great grandmothers, and great- 
great grandmothers, up to six 
and seven generations. In 
identifying any particular animal 
today Tim and I use genealogical 
trees that are in our heads, and 
could be checked roughly from 
old calving records. 

Occasionally, if the work per- 
mitted, I spent all day with the 
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herd. As the weather became 
hotter I rode slowly, or lay on the 
short grass of the hills watching 
the eagles lift and float while the 
cattle grazed peacefully below 
me. Playful whirlwinds started 
somewhere in the rough lands 
that stretched to the Rocky 
Sometimes a low 
roar, like that of a train, would 
cause Paint to raise his head. 
The whirlwind came fast. I 
could see the tops of the trees 
writhing and twisting. As the 
wind left the thick bush and 
swept across the open. prairie it 
lifted sticks and leaves and 
dried grass. The dust climbed 
up and up and the wind hit the 
hill like a giant drumstick on a 
slack drumhead. Thump! It 
checked for a moment and shot 
up the hill, flattening the grass 
so that it showed metallic blue. 
As it came to a solitary clump 
of poplar-trees it paused again, 
and shrieked and roared at the 
obstruction. The tops of the 
trees whirled and clashed. The 
dried leaves and sticks joined 
the vortex. In a few seconds 
the wind fought to freedom, and 
the golden brown column leaning 
forward moaned away to the 


north-east. 


Something, a grizzly, or a 
congar, was frightening the 
cattle to the south, so that they 
were continuously trailing home- 
ward for protection. I took to 
night herding. The last day- 


light was fading as I checked 
Paint at the top of the trail 
that wriggled down to the creek. 
Goat-suckers were booming as 
they dived over the bushland. 
Paint was standing on the old 
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Police Trail. Along it the lonely 
_ patrols of the Royal North-West 

Mounted Police had passed. 
Dimly I could see it winding out 
of the creek on the other side of 
the valley. I asked my mind to 
follow it. Through creeks, rivers 
and forests, and over mountains 
it wandered to the Yukon; to the 
Klondike ; at least a thousand 
miles as a goose might fly. 
Hundreds of men had ridden 
and walked the trail on which I 
stood. There are still graves to 
be found. In those days of the 
gold-rush there was no railhead 
at Dawson Creek, no steel bridge 
spanning the Peace River. They 
came the hard way. 

Night slowly folded round us. 
The wind blew softly, bringing 
little currents of warmth and 
the mixed scents of the bush. 
A few cows were bawling for 
their calves as they prepared to 
settle for the night. I rode 
Paint down to the _ grassy 
meadow through which the creek 
ran. I circled the herd; driving 
in the outlying cattle. The 
stars came out, and their reflec- 
tions shone, distorted in the 
creek. 

As I was about to unsaddle 
I heard a stone roll on the trail 
above me, and then the light 
footsteps of a horse. I led Paint 
into the dark spruce, and put 
my hand on his muzzle with 
some idea of checking a welcom- 
ing whinny. The rider slithered 
down the bank on to the meadow. 
The cattle lying close to him 
rose to their feet suspiciously. 

Who the hell?” I thought. 
As if in answer the dim figure lit 
a cigarette and I recognised him 
D2 
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as an eighteen-year-old youth 
from a homestead some tén 
miles away. The year before we 
had lost newly born calves in 
mysterious circumstances. This 
young fellow was known to 
ride the range at all hours, 
sometimes with two equally 
youthful companions. The glow- 
ing cigarette circled the herd. It 
is easy to pick up a new-born 
calf and throw it in front of 
the saddle, but to steal a more 
fully grown one necessitates 
hog - tying. The herd would 
resent the presence of any 
stranger on foot. I watched 
with interest. The herd scattered 
aS the young scallywag rode 
into it. I still do not know if 
he intended to lift a calf, for 
at that moment Paint blew 
loudly through his nostrils. The 
rider reined his horse round and 
rode towards us. No doubt by 
now he could see Paint’s white 
patches. 

‘*D’you like ’em?” I said. 
The poor boy squeaked with 
fright. | 

‘* Eeeh,”’ he squeaked. 

‘** What in hell are you doing 
round here ? ”’ I said. 

** Who—who’s that? ”’ 
was still squeaking. 

show you,” I said, and 
stepped into the starlight. 

The bold bad night - hawk 
pulled himself together. 

“Oh! Hi there, Jarn. I—I 
was On my way to your place.” 

Why ?”’ I said. | 

“Got a craving for tobacco. 
Reckoned you could let me 
have some.”’ 

‘* Look,”’ I said, ‘“‘ you’re ’way 
off course. It’s eleven o’clock, 


He 
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and you’ve come ten miles for 
asmoke. Is that right ? ”’ 

That’s right,”’ he said. 

** Fill your pouch,” I said, and 
pulled a tin from the saddle- 
bags. I held it out to him. 

“Come on,’ I said. 
continued to sit on his horse. 

Scared ? I asked. 

“Scared nothing,” he said, 
and dismounted. 

He produced a little round 
tin that at one time had con- 
tained Copenhagen snuff. It 
was more than half-full of 
tobacco. 

“Top it up,” I said. 

He returned my tin to me. 

Thanks a million,” he said. 

You’re welcome,” I said. 
“ Now get on that cayuse and 
keep going. If ever I catch you 
near these cattle or over my 
boundary I’ll shoot your horse, 
and take you in. Now git.” 
He got. | 

I circled the herd singing and 
humming ‘ Red River Valley.’ 
This low and untuneful noise 
seemed to reassure the cattle, 
and one after the other they 
folded up to sleep, or chew the 
cud. 

I unsaddled, and let Paint 
drink ; hobbled him, and lit a 
little fire on the bank of the 
creek. A duck quacked com- 
fortably down-stream. There 
was a great stillness, yet it was 
full of sounds. Consciously I 
tried to register them. There 
was the gentle clucking of the 
creek as it rippled round and 
over the small boulders. The 
cattle breathed heavily, some- 
times sighing or softly grunting. 
They ruminated with grinding 


He 
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sucking noises. Paint’s foot- 


steps thudded as he slowly 


grazed at the end of the tether. 
Sometimes he stamped, and I 
could hear the swish of his long 
tail as he tried to dislodge 
mosquitoes. The most distinc- 
tive sound was the rapid snatch 
and tear as he grazed. The 
fire crackled and popped, and 
the water in the billy-can sud- 
denly rumbled as it came to 
the boil. A few mosquitoes 
hummed; pinging shrilly in 
their last few inches of attack. 
I sat back from the fire and let 
its smoke pour over me. 

After eating bannock and cold 
bacon, and drinking spruce- 
smoked tea I wrapped myself 
in Paint’s blanket and lay back 
with his saddle for a pillow. A 
breeze whispered, almost in- 
audibly. Close to the ground I 
heard small animals stirring. An 
insect clicked regularly in a 
tree-trunk. 

Something woke me later. 
By the pricking of my thumbs 
I sensed it was not merely the 
coldness of approaching dawn. 
In the north-east the sky was 
lightening. A low mist was 
round me. Raising my head I 
could see the dark shapes of the 
cattle. The ridges of their 
backs were just above the mist. 
Whatever had disturbed me was 
harmless. Then I saw the in- 
truder. A porcupine, with his 
hands clasped round the trunk, 
was half-way up a poplar-tree. 
Inch by inch he climbed. Slowly 
he moved one leg and then 
another. Oh! so slowly. I 
have never seen such slow 
activity. 1 started a fire, and 
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went over to look at him. He 
stopped climbing, and looked at 
me over his shoulder. His eyes 
were unblinking in an inoffensive 
furry face. His quilled tail 
hung close to the tree. I 
stifled a childish inclination to 
prod him (with a very long 
stick) into more furious activity, 
so we stood and inspected each 
other. When I returned to the 
fire he continued his climb to 
breakfast. I banished the 
thought that, as a cattleman, 
I should shoot, and burn him 
to the last quill. I wondered if 
he had walked over me as I 
lay asleep. 

Slowly the sun’s rays came 
over the eastern rimrock and 
flooded the top of the brakes to 
the south and west. Paint and 
the cattle were still in grey 
shadow. Paint wrenched to his 
feet, so I saddled him and let 
him graze with trailing reins. 
The cattle stirred, and one by 
one rose and stretched. As the 
sunlight dropped deeper into 
the valley, the cattle spread out 
to graze, and to drink at the 
creek. I wiped the dew from 
my rifle, finally polishing it 
with the paper that had wrapped 
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the bacon. I stamped out the 
fire and drowned it with a 


billy-can of water before pointing 
Paint up the steep eastern side 
of the valley. I wrapped his 
tail round my wrist and he 
towed me; stopping frequently 
to regain his breath. High 
above the cattle we halted on a 
grassy bench. The floor of the 
valley was now in high sunshine, 


which glinted on the water and 


shone in high lights off the 
cattle. All the birds of the air 
were singing, and a pair of 
mallard flew below me. On my 
right a deep coulée with jagged 
rimrock cut into the creek 
valley. Below the rocks the 
ground was covered with sparse 
grass and shale. On this blue- 
grey surface trotted a_ wolf, 
angling down towards the herd. 
I loaded, and I shouted ‘“‘ Wolf!” 
He stopped, one front paw 
raised. Everything was logical, 
lucid, as a good dream. As 
the recoil nudged softly at 
my shoulder I knew he was 


dead. He stopped and lay still 


before the echo of the shot 
came to me from the rocks. 
Paint stood, snorting, posing as 
@ war-horse. 


# 


LIFE, in one aspect, is like 
the great race run annually at 
Aintree, where a jostling field 
at the start tails off so lament- 
ably that only a handful of 
riders survive to straggle up the 
straight. There cannot now 
be many old Lorettonians who 
remember the days when a 
schoolboy’s ticket from King’s 
Cross to the Waverley Station 
cost 16s. 4d. and a sea passage 
from Leith to London, meals 
included, even less; when Pro- 
fessor Blackie and Andrew Lang 
might be met strolling down a 
Princes Street paved with ex- 
eruciating cobbles, and in the 
drawing - rooms of well - bred 
hostesses, all Edinburgh over, 
conversation soared in moments 
of argumentative stress into 
a Doric barely intelligible to 
southern ears. It the 
language which, at the outset, 
defeated me when as a boy of 
eleven, fresh from a home on 
Blackheath, I set foot in the 
grounds of Loretto. Apart from 
their strange intonation, both 


staff and boys used an Eliza-— 


bethan directness of speech at 
which the guardians of our 
modern youth would seize the 
finger of astonishment between 
the teeth of dismay. Their 
normal mode of expression was 
more forthright, not to say 
coarser, than the B.B.C. lingua 
franca of today. For all that, 
in my seven happy years at 
Loretto, I cannot recall a single 
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case of bullying, and the in- 
decency so rife at the time 
in English public schools was 
virtually unknown. | 

My introduction in 1889 to 
this new cultural climate was 
early and illuminating. On 
arrival we new boys were lined 
up in front of the matron, a 
lady who, in majesty of dress 
and deportment, bore a strong 
resemblance to extant portraits 
of the saintly Elizabeth Fry. 
One by one she dosed us with a 
drench that left us gasping. 
There, laddie,’’ she observed 
gravely when the last in the 
row had taken what was coming 
to him, “ that’ll gar ye rin frae 
here to Portabellie.”” It did, 
and like the lad Matthew in ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ we were the 
better for it. At Rossall they 
chuckled for many a year over 
the reply of one of our visiting 
football team to the wife of the 
headmaster. ‘*‘ May I help you 
to some rhubarb, Mr X.?” she 
inguired in all innocence at 
lunch. The twelve-stone for- 
ward, known as ‘ Duckface,’ 
blushed purple. ‘* Thank you, 
ma’am,” he stammered, but 
—a dinna require it.’’ The boy’s 
father was a titled laird of great 
estates, but rhubarb, as a sweet, 
had presumably never come his 
way. 

Even the ‘ keelies’ in the 
Musselburgh wynds would pro- 
voke us to battle in an idiom 
that Falstaff and his satellites 
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would have hailed with acclama- 
tion as the authentic utterance 
of their golden age. ‘ Whureson 
gentry-pups was their war-cry, 
a long-drawn slogan in which 
every vowel and consonant pulled 
its weight, the venom of it 
surpassing any taunt in the 
emasculated vocabulary of their 
Thames-side contemporaries. 
But I can furnish no more 
forcible illustration of the 
environment into which I was 
plunged than the following in- 
cident. As a sidelight on the past 
it is as instructive as that chap- 
ter in ‘The Fairchild Family’ 
in which a conscientious father 
conducts his children on their 
Sunday walk to moralise under 
the desiccating corpse of a 
gibbeted thief. In my first 
term one of the elder boys 
mulected me of a shilling. This 
was collected from every new- 
comer and spent on hiring an 
ex-convict, notorious in the town 
under the name of ‘ Biting 
Mick,’ to kill rats in the fives- 
courts with his teeth, on all 
fours. There was no secrecy 
about this performance, which 
took place in broad daylight. 
Indefensible and, no doubt, very 
brutal, but did it brutalise us ? 
I doubt it. The standard of 
humanity and kindness, both to 
home-sick little boys and the wild 
animals we were encouraged 
to keep, was high. My brothers’ 
early days at Winchester and 
Marlborough, as I have every 
reason to know, were a hell 
compared with mine at Loretto. 


‘Hendie,’ now Sir Henry 
Holland, the Albert Schweitzer 
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of northern India, to whose 
inspired surgical skill thousands 
once blind owe the blessing of 
restored sight, myself and a 
lad from the southern Argentine 
were installed in a house called 
‘The Garrison.’ It was in the 
main street of the town, next 
to the residence of ‘ Stunken 
Wullie,’ a combative half-wit 
with whom we waged unending 
feud. The bowler hat in which 
I had arrived (the preposition is 
not inappropriate) was promptly 
hung on a peg and, seated on 
the floor, a huge Araucanian 
Indian bow across our feet, we 
shot at it with arrows of reed 
headed with iron-wood, haling 
two-handed at the twisted sinew 
cord and transfixing the hat 
and the panels of the door 
behind it. The whole school 
knew that the Patagonian boy’s 
father had been killed in a 
running fight with Indians, 
choosing rather to die with his 
wounded companion than save 
his own life, and that those very 
arrows, or at any rate, others 
just like them, had killed him. 
Before breakfasting in the main 


_ school building we had put in a 


seurry across the Links . and, 
after 1st June till the end of 
the summer term, a bathe in 
the gelid water of the Forth. 
But the reputation of Loretto 
as a ‘Spartan’ school was un- 
deserved. Certainly we wore 
no hats and our knees were 
always bare, but our beloved 
Head saw no advantage in 
stinting growing boys of their 
sleep, and reveille was never 
earlier than seven o’clock in 
summer, half - past seven in 
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winter. We were fed like fight- 
ing-cocks on the best of roast 
and boiled, with a profusion of 
fruit in season, including straw- 
berries and bananas, which last- 
named, for some obscure reason, 
we might cat only when brown 
and mushy. Our drink was 
water or beer. All day long on 
a table outside the matron’s 
door stood tall jugs of milk 
topped with inches of cream and, 
hard by, a barrel of broken baps 
and ship-biscuits. From jugs 
and barrel we might help our- 
selves when so disposed. Yet, 
such is the lure of the forbidden, 
that before that first term was 
out I had joined a gang which 
found time for lightning raids 
on ‘ Brown’s Farm,’ after the 
lassies had done with the milking. 
A cask of black molasses was the 
magnet. One bored a hole in 
the side of it with a gimlet, 
inserted a straw and sucked. 


What manner of man was 
Hely Hutchinson Almond, the 
founder of Loretto? Thick-set, 
as I remember him, and of 
middie stature, with heavy 
shoulders, bushy grey beard 
and an eye as piercing as that 
of the sage Apollonius in Keats’s 
‘Lamia.’ Except on Sundays, 
when staff and boys alike turned 
out in tails, Etons or kilts, with 
all the correct accessories such 
as button - holes, his normal 
attire was a sweater and white 
flannel trousers. So clad, he 
would run behind his cab, even 
in midwinter, from Waverley 
Station to dine with an uncle of 
mine, Henry Butcher, Professor 
of Greek at the University, who 
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lived in Palmerston Place. 
Almond, Butcher and Andrew 
Lang were close cronies, and 
every Easter term our Head and 
Lang would rent a fishing at 
Inveran or Invershin and take 
one or two of us boys up with 
them to that paradise. While 
they killed salmon we shot whaups 
and caught trout, and in the 
evenings the gillie would ex- 
change ghost-stories with Lang 
round the fire. The man’s 
beautiful leisured English was 
a revelation to me. Animals 
figured prominently in his dis- 
course, in particular, rogue 
sheep - dogs and their ‘ fore- 
runners,’ malignant revenants 
which scraped open the latched 
doors of their former masters 
and curled up in their accustomed 
places on the hearth-rug, a 
presence smelt, heard but in- 
visible. 

Of Lang, alas! I have no 
vivid memories. To us boys 
the gillie was a far more in- 
teresting person, but Andrew 
Lang once gave me toothache 
plasters when my need was sore, © 
and I learned from my uncle 
that in those days, at the height 
of his fame, he actually earned 
as much as a thousand pounds 
a year by his pen, the wage, 
to-day, of a competent coal- 
miner. 

Almond, it is said, was the 
first public school headmaster 
to insist that the physical health 
of boys deserved as close at- 
tention as their instruction 
in class-rooms. Without this 
foundation, he preached, perfect 
integration of mind and body 
was a vain dream. He was 
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charged with rating athletic 
prowess above academic distine- 
tion, but this, I am convinced, 
was at least partly due to 
jealousy of the school’s extra- 
ordinary record in Rugby foot- 
ball. Proud as he was of the 
four or five Lorettonians who 
played together, for years, in 
the Oxford team, he had the 
sense to make allowances for 
older boys to whom organised 
games were a waste of time, and 
a few of such, myself included, 
were encouraged to spend our 
leisure hours in long - shore 
shooting... 


‘The fierce north-easter flings the 


spray 
And searches, every pore, 


The stinging sand whips over the 


land 

And my fingers tingle sore, 

But had I the shillings and pence 
to pay 

For slaughtering pheasants galore, 

If the choice I had, why, then, 
begad ! 

I’d shoot along the shore.’ 


Abusing my office as “editor of 
‘The Lorettonian’ I once inserted 
in that paper one of my own 
rhymed efforts, of which these 


lines are the last stanza. They 
are quoted because they reflected 


a facet of life at Loretto to: 


which no other British public 
school has ever, before or since, 
exhibited a parallel. We were 
bred to defy and learned to revel 
in the foulest weather, and, 
returning from runs, would enter 
the school gates with our heads 
capped with mats of snow. In 
the summer heats there were the 
traditional day-long ‘ grinds’ in 
rain or shine, from which no one 
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was excused. The routes were 
four: from Pommathorn to 
Innerleithen, Peebles to Selkirk, 
Roslin to Balerno, or Penicuik 
(where Professor Cosser-Ewart 
would show us his herd of 
quaggas) to Midcalder. On whole 
holidays every boy was expected 
to be out of doors while the 
light lasted. Buttered baps in 
pocket we scoured the coast from 
Morrison’s Haven to Canty Bay, 
and one Ascension Day found a 
party, in charge of a master, 
on the Bass Rock. There I 
learned the lesson of sickening 
fear. They were lowering me 
over the clifi’s edge and, in- 
evitably, the moment came for 
me to swing out into space, 
with four hundred feet of empty 
air between me and the wrinkled 
sea below. <A deadly faintness 
seized me, but after a few seconds 
the darkness cleared and I was 
cramming my shirt from belt 
to neck with kittiwakes’ and 
guillemots’ eggs in all stages of 
incubation. On my way up, @ 
collision with a jutting rock 
smashed them all and for the 
rest of that day my condition was 
pitiable. Gullane was our hap- 
piest hunting-ground, with its 
glamorous, golden dunes where 
eider-ducks and terns nested 
among the needle-sharp bents 
and we stretched vain arms down 
rabbit-holes groping for shel- 
ducks’ eggs. A ‘ penny-farthing’ 
and, later, a so-called ‘ safety ’ 
would be my mount, the latter 
made of solid iron and weighing 
sixty pounds. On one occasion 
my companion and I were 
quenching our thirst at the. burn 
which emerges from the Gosford 
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House policy and crosses the 
sand-hills below Longniddry. A 
high yellow dog-cart pulled up 
on the road and a voice hailed 
Ya. 
** Boys, do you know what 
you’re drinking ? ”’ 

No, sir,”’ we replied, lifting 
dripping faces from the water. 

‘** Well, it’s my sewage,” and 
crowing with unholy mirth the 
old Lord Wemyss whipped up 
his mare and went his way. We 
remounted in haste, not that the 
word ‘sewage’ conveyed any 
meaning to us, but his Lord- 
ship’s implication was obvious. 
We were appropriating some- 
thing to which we were not 
entitled. Also, on the score of 
his ornamental water-fowl, our 
consciences, like that of Bishop 
Gore in another context, were 
‘permanently troubled.’ 


To my douce brethren of 
Winchester and Marlborough I 
was alien in dress, language and 
outlook on life. Though the 
majority of boys at Loretto 
came from South of the Border, 
my broad Lothian accent in the 
holidays was the despair of my 
family. ‘‘ May I get a spoon? ”’ 
one of them would ask my 
mother, at tea-time, but I, so 
they swore, Ma ge’ a spin? ”’ 
As for my bewildered elders, 
they would occasionally inquire 
with some asperity whether any 
work was ever done at Loretto, 
and if so, when. Embarrassing 
questions, these, and in time an 
instinct prompted me to suppress 
certain facts of my existence at 
the school. Disclosure, I sensed, 
would amount to ‘ clyping’ on 
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the Head and his vice-regent 
Tim Tristram. Besides, I was 
on to a good thing in the way of 
schools and, perhaps, the less 


outsiders knew about it the 


better. 

My parents were never in- 
formed that in summer I would 
bicycle out to the Head’s cottage 
at Gifford, starting on Saturday 
morning and returning on Mon- 
day. The burns there were full 
of trout, and hoodies’ and golden 
plovers’ eggs were to be found 
on the Lammermuirs hard by. 
I never told them that once, 
convalescing after measles in 
the sick-house, Tony M. and I 
had heard the clamour of passing 
greylags above the gale, on 
which he had grabbed my gun, 
whistled up the nurse’s cocker 
and was off across the Links as 
though the devil were at his 
heels. All that bitter February 
afternoon he had lain out on a 
sandbank, until the incoming 
tide was shoulder-deep between 
him and the beach. Then, gun 
in one hand and the spaniel’s 
tail in the other, he had struggled 
ashore to drop, exhausted, at 
the fifth hole. There, no less a 
hero than Willie Park, the famous 
golfer, had picked him up and 
carried him home. Nor did I 
ever boast that sixth-form boys 
might smoke their pipes in the 
Head’s study at South Esk with 
none to say them nay. But now, 
after sixty-odd years, the foot 
of the ox is no longer on my 
tongue, clear as the Paps of 
Fife across the glittering Forth, 
the landscape of those early days 
leaps to memory and old friends 
and dead crowd to the barrier. 
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They bid me tell the truth 
without concealment. What did 
we learn at Loretto ? 

Not much close scholarship 
came our way, but our brains 
were never tired and what we 
were taught we remembered. 
We learned by heart long 
passages of Latin, Greek and 


English poetry and prose, and. 


this discipliné was a life-line to 
us in after years. Laziness and 
_ slips of memory were invariably 
visited by the cane, though 
one master, the black-bearded 
‘Taffy’ Coles, still used the 
tawse. As a general rule, in and 
out of class, the only punishment 
was the cane, but never in such 
severe doses as to endanger any 
normal boy’s self-control. Two 
strokes, well laid on, was the 
usual sentence ; prefects might 
inflict four, the Head, six. To 
resume our seats with a poker 
face was, of course, a rubric in 
our code. Cramming, to Almond, 
was the prostitution of a noble 
ealling. He loathed examina- 
tions and only after prolonged 
pressure consented to the in- 
auguration of an Army class. 
It numbered four, and all passed 
into Sandhurst or Woolwich, no 
mean testimonial to the com- 
petence of their masters. The 
last survivor of the quartet fell 
in the second battle of Ypres, 
one whom the Head had loved 
like a son. 

To ride straight, to shoot 
straight, and to speak the truth 
—the old Persian curriculum, I 
suspect, was not far removed 


from Almond’s idea of education. 


Like Arnold of Rugby he knew 
that if a headmaster wishes to 
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know what his boys are thinking 
about he must trust them, and 
the trust he reposed in us was 
very seldom misplaced. Secret . 
smoking, tippling in  public- 
even ‘ grubbing ’ 
sweets between meals, the black- 
est crime in the calendar, was, 
simply, not good form. Music 
played almost as prominent a 
part in our lives as classroom 
teaching, and when the choir, 
eighty strong, performed the 
Creation, the Elijah, and the 
Messiah, each in its appointed 
season, the chapel precincts were 
black with carriages-and-pairs 
from near and far. 


And what on the debit side of 
the account? Chiefly, perhaps 
solely this, that at Loretto, 
before the turn of the century, 
learning for learning’s sake or 
distinction in the humaner letters 
was never held up to us as a 
thing in itself desirable. The 
school had produced no Porson, 
no artist or statesman or writer 
of note, with the single exception 
of Henry Seton Merriman (whose 
surname, I believe, was Scott), 
and Merriman, a fiction-writer 
of the first rank, is now forgotten. 
In county libraries south of the 
Tweed one asks in vain for ‘ The 
Sowers,’ or ‘ Roden’s Corner,’ or 
‘With Edged Tools.’ I doubt if 
the name of any old Lorettonian 
is known to the man in the 
street of any English city, and 
it is probable that if reproached 
with indifference to tlie call of 
the Muses any boy, chosen at 
random, of my day, would have 
replied, A dinna require it.” 
In that period of booming 
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national prosperity there were 
partnerships for sons and 
nephews in most firms, with the 
result that comparatively few 
boys were seriously exercised 
over the problem of earning a 
living. The less fortunately 
placed certainly found them- 
selves at a disadvantage when 
they left the school, experto 
erede, and yet, and yet... 

The merit of a school is not 
to be judged by the formal 
perfection of its educational 
system or the number of fellow- 
ships and peerages acquired by 
its sons. It is the imponderables 
that weigh most in our lives. 
The touch of genius in Almond’s 
personality made of Loretto a 
school sui generis, a community 
unique in its generation, a thing 
to thank God on to the end of 
one’s days. 

In these disjoined reminis- 
cences much of graver import 
has been passed by, but how 
capricious in its selection is the 
shaken sieve of memory, letting 
through its mesh what we fain 
would preserve and retaining 
trivialities of no apparent signifi- 
eance! Why, after all these 
years, should he stride, smiling, 
to the barrier, that master- 
tanner of Musselburgh town 
whose name, now I remember, 
was Wagel? Because, I suppose, 
in my young eyes he was the 
epitome, the paragon, the Philip 
Sidney of mankind. Raven- 
haired and featured like a 
hidalgo of Old Castile, he would 
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not only play the fiddle for the 
entertainment of a small boy, 


and English at that, but had 


at his command an inexhaustible 
treasure of poetry, songs and 
ballads, both of the Borderside 
and of the Highlands. His 
strength was such that he 
handled a double-barrelled eight- 
bore as if it were an air-gun, and 
with this toy he could pull down 
a flighting mallard from a 
prodigious height. At golf, he 
was a worthy partner or 
opponent of Willie Park, using 
brassies and drivers of his own 
making, tools of exquisite work- 
manship and balance. On wet 
Sunday afternoons he and I 
would meet in the drying-room 
of the tannery, where the great 


hides hung in the half darkness 


like curtains of tawny orange 
and pale gold, aisle beyond aisle 
of them, and the air was charged 
with the aromatic health-giving 
smell of tan. He it was who 
named for me the Oared Shrew I 
caught with my hands in Pinkie 
burn one day, ‘ when the ivy-tod 
was heavy with snow’ and the 
stream a sluggish trickle under 
archways of crystal ice; and 
the Leach’s Petrel and Little 
Auk picked up in the school 
orchard after a great gale; and 
while he played on his fiddle and 
discoursed of all things under the 
sun I would sit entranced, until, 
from a furlong away, the mur- 
mur of the assembling school 
broke the charm and the chapel 


bell began to ring. 
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THE MATCH AT FYAN’S CREEK. 


BY D. E, CHARLWOOD. 


I stoop on the verandah of 
the post-office reading the notice. 
It said: ‘The following team 
will represent Brimbool next 
Saturday in the annual match 
against Fyan’s Creek.’ The 
names of ten cricketers followed. 
The eleventh name was my own. 
The notice was signed ‘ Claude 
Shippard, Captain.’ 

I said to the postmistress, 
‘*How do I come to be play- 
ing ? ” 

She was wedged beside her 
antiquated switchboard in the 
eight-by-six room, surrounded 
by pictures of war heroes of 
1914-18. 

**T told Claude you’d be sure 
to play.” 

** Oh,” I said. I had been in 
the district two weeks, but I 
was aware that one did not 
argue with the postmistress. 
‘*T’m not much good.” 

** You could do no worse than 
Tony Bennett. Last time we 
played Fyan’s Creek he dropped 
four catches.”’ 

I could hear my own name 
being bandied along the tele- 
phone lines from Hamilten to 
the South Australian border ‘ — 
Yes, five catches! He’s worse 
than Tony Bennett. We can’t 
have him in the side.’ 

“The cars are meeting here 
at nine o’clock on Saturday 
morning,” said the postmistress. 

Her switchboard interrupted 
our conversation. I left her 


talking to the Camerons of 


Glen Nevis station, telling them 
the story of a local girl who had 
run off with a married butcher 
of the nearest town. 

My horse was tethered to the 
verandah rail. I swung on to 
it self-consciously, for a _ city 
existence still clung to me. But 
there was no one in half-a-mile 
to see me. Hills rose on every 
side like the swell of an arrested 
sea. Once they had been heavily 
timbered, but the first settlers 
had cut away the undergrowth, 
leaving only red-gums, trees of 
great age and great beauty, 
splendid shade for stock. As it 
was late summer the hills were 
yellow, almost white, and the 
creeks were barely flowing. In 
a month the rain would come 
and overnight a green world 
would appear. 

I cantered down the red road, 
opened a gate and cut across 
country. In my suburb there 
had been a house every seventy 
feet; but looking round this 
whole horizon I could see only 
three homesteads. Others were 
hidden beyond farther hills, or 
in valleys beside permanent 
water. In all we were a district 
of twenty homes spread over 
seventy square miles of sheep 
country. 

On Saturday morning a bed- 
lam of horses, dogs, cricketers, 
buggies and luxury cars gathered 
at the post-office. There was 
Percy the rabbiter, from The 
Glen ; Jack Henshaw, the fencer 
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from Reedy Creek ; Neil Austin- 
Smith, who ran 10,000 sheep 
somewhere to the west; Roger 
McIntyre, who had seduced a 
dozen girls within fifty miles ; 
Nick, an aboriginal with Jong 
arms and flexible wrists; Alan 
Knowles, the new school-teacher; 
Ted Moore, who milked the cows 
at the Austin-Smith property ; 
and lastly there were a father 
and son—Claude Shippard, the 
captain, and Greig, aged four- 
teen. Claude’s grand-father had 
squatted in the district in 1842, 
gaying in effect, ‘ All I see is 
mine and my heirs’ for ever.’ 
Claude was six feet three and of 
immense strength. He came 
forward and crushed my hand. 

“Glad you can play. Where 
do you bat? ”’ | 

Well down,” I replied. 

“Do a bit of bowling, eh ? ”’ 

“A bit,’’ I lied. 

“We've got to. beat this 
crowd. Their captain’s a cousin 
of mine—got a cattle-run up 
there.”’ 

With Perey the rabbiter I 
sat in the back seat of Claude’s 
car, our feet among cricket-bats 
and cut lunches. Percy was 


almost fifty, bandy-legged and 


rubicund with good-humoured 
slits for eyes. His main com- 
panions were his horse and his 
rabbiting dogs, and as a result 
he had developed a sing-song 
voice in which he conversed with 
them. 

* We'll go by Quinn’s Lane,”’ 
said Claude. ‘‘ What’s the track 
like, Perce ? ”’ 

“Well, I dunno for sure,” 
said Percy. ‘‘ Last time I went 
that way it was somethin’ woe- 
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ful. Got bogged four’ times 
before we reached old man 
Quinn’s gate. Ain’t been no 
rain for weeks now, though.”’ 

Claude leaned out of his car. 

‘“*See you over there, men. 
Don’t forget we start straight 
after twelve o’clock lunch.”’ 

He let in the clutch and 
wound up to seventy on the 
red road. Percy gripped the 
seat with both hands. He 
whispered to me: ‘“ He’s a 
terrible fast driver this feller. 
Darn near run over my two 
best dawgs the other day.”’ 

Quinn’s Lane slowed us to 
fifty. Its earthen surface 
meandered over hills, crossed 
creek beds and threaded among 
red-gums. Ahead, seventy miles 
away, were the blue peaks of 
the Grampians to which we 
were moving. The day was calm 
and very hot, over a hundred in 
the shade. Between the twisted 
trunks of red-gums the sun 
filtered on to miles of dry grass 
and empty creek beds. The 
scenes were harsh, yet subtly 
beautiful. Bark peeled from 
satin trunks; branches made 
supplicating gestures against a 
blue sky ; sheep huddled about 
the boles of trees, panting in 
the shade. Two children passed 
riding one horse, cantering down 
the empty track. 

‘The Stewarts going to their 
music lesson,’ said Greig. 

We came to a gate. A notice 
on it read: ‘ Please Shut the 


Gate and Use Cooper’s Dip.’ 
Greig jumped out and opened it. 
When the car stopped, the heat 
drifted in at the windows bring- 
ing with it the scent of dry 
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grass, hot gum-leaves and sheep. 
Ahead the track led on to un- 
certain horizons. 

There’s Quinn’s homestead.”’ 
Claude pointed to a long roof 
gleaming in the sun. ‘“ Old 
Mrs Quinn was born there— 
not in that house, but in the 
original mud hut. Her father 
and mother were just out from 
Ireland and their first job was 
as shepherds. There were no 
fences then. The shepherds kept 
the sheep from wandering too 
far and becoming boxed with 
neighbours’ sheep.” 

‘* Yes indade,”’ said Perey in 
woman’s voice: And it’s 
sure [ am we was raised on 
Shippard’s mutton.” 

Greig laughed. ‘Is that true, 
Dad ? ”’ 

‘* Probably,’’ Claude conceded. 
Might still he added. 

We passed close to the long 
homestead. It drowsed in the 
sun among its pines and boobi- 
alas. An assortment of dogs 
rushed from the shade of a 
haystack and chased the car— 
a kelpie, two greyhounds and a 
Queensland heeler. 

‘“Good rabbitin’ dawgs them 
grey’ounds. I give them to old 
man Quinn last year. They was 
Myra Donna’s pups.”’ 

The notice on the gate beyond 


the homestead read, ‘ Please 
Shut the Gate and Drink 
Griffith’s Tea.’ We passed 


through and in two miles came 
upon one of the Quinns felling 
a dead red-gum. He was stripped 
to the waist and a handkerchief 
was knotted about his head. 
He swung his axe rhythmically, 
driving the blade into wood 
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so hard that the ring of steel 
was muted. Red chips spun 
through the air and landed in 
the grass, disturbing his sleeping 
dogs there. 

Claude slowed down. 

You’ve chosen a tough one, 
Arty!” 

The axeman smiled wryly. 
‘““Gday, men. Playing Fyan’s 
Creek today ? ”’ 

Straight after lunch.”’ 

‘‘ Their new fast bowler will 
have you chaps out before two 
o’clock.”’ 

By then we had passed him. 
Percy scratched himself reflec- 
tively. ‘‘ Hope this new bowler 
feller ain’t that good. They say 
he’s terrible fast, though.”’ 

In another five miles we 
crossed a@ main road and left 
Quinn’s Lane for a less distinct 
road called Big Tom’s Track. 
We were thirty miles from home 
and almost half-way to Fyan’s 
Creek. It was probable that no 
car had been on the track for 
weeks; but in the dust there 
were the marks of cart-wheels 
and the print of a million hoofs. 

‘* Drover ahead,”’ said Greig. 

Where that cloud o’ dust 
is,’ said Percy. Big mob, I'd 
reckon.”’ 

Long before I could sight the 
sheep the three countrymen had 
seen them moving among distant 
trees. First I saw the drovers’ 
cart, driven slowly behind the 
mob, looking not unlike a small 
covered wagon. Ahead of it a 
man was riding a bay horse and 
dogs were running. As we came 
into the grey sea of sheep, 
Claude changed into low gear. 


Bleating rose in a dozen keys, 
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swelling here, dying there. The 
heat of the day on two thousand 
backs brought us the pungent 
odour of wool. About the edges 
of the mob two sheep-dogs ran 
frantically, their tongues lolling, 
their eyes turning continually 
to the man on the bay horse, 
who, with whistles and shouts, 
directed them. The horseman 
hardly appeared to see us; but 
in the front of the cart his mate 
nodded as we passed. 

Claude and Percy were 
examining the sheep with 
narrowed, critical eyes. 

“They've got a few there 
that’s flyblown,”’ said Percy. 

That’s McNamara’s brand,”’ 
said Claude. ‘*‘ Must have sold 
them to someone over Fyan’s 


Creek way.”’ 
Released from the sheep the 
car surged forward. The 


mountains ahead of us were 
sufficiently close for us to see 
gorges and buttresses of rock ; 
but deep-blue haze lay over 
them still, lending them mystery 
and great beauty. 

“It'll rain tonight,” 
Perey. ‘‘ You see now.”’ 

** Because the mountains are 
clear ?’’ I said. 

“IT seen better signs than 
that.” He looked’ very 
mysterious. seen black 
cockatoos flyin’ west and ants 
crawlin’ up trees.”’ 

Against this there was no 
argument. We rode in silence 
towards the blue wall of moun- 
tains. 

“ Half an hour to go,” said 
Claude. 

** Who will go in if we win the 
toss, Dad ? ” 


said 
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‘*T think we should. The side 
that fields in the heat will have 
the hardest day. It should be 
cooler after four.”’ 

We had left the fences behind 
and were entering a wide flat 
valley with hills rising on either 
side. Sheep- tracks threaded 
the trees and led into thick 


undergrowth. Twice wallabies 
hopped across’ the track, 
travelling fast. 


** Who was Tom, Dad ? ”’ 

Tom ? 9? 

‘** Of Big Tom’s Track.”’ 

“Oh. Old Tom McIntosh. 
He kept bees somewhere up this 
valley years ago.”’ Claude waved 
his hand northward. ‘“ He died 
when I was a kid and was buried 
near his shack. I suppose it’s all 
overgrown now.” 

The hills on either side were 
rising to greater heights, as- 
suming fantastic shapes. Percy 
pointed to a sheer, isolated rock- 
stack. 

That ’s the Chimbley Pot.” 

In another mile we had a 
puncture in its shadow. We 
got out and jacked up the car. 
The surrounding bush was very 
still and silent. Sometimes a 
cockatoo, or a mountain chough 
would cry out a long way off, 
but nearby all wild-life had 
stopped moving. The peaks on 
either hand rose two thousand 
feet and on their scarcely 
accessible slopes I could see cliff 
faces and strange pinnacles of 
rock. 

The car had started again and 
the silence was dispelled. We 
followed the valley farther north 
into country where habitations 
were apparently non-existent. 
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Ahead, high on the ranges, a 
plume of smoke rose. Claude 
scrutinised it. 

‘It will burn itself out on 
that ridge.’”’ He was silent for 
a time, dodging among stumps. 
‘*On the other side of those 
ranges half a dozen people were 
burnt to death in ’39.” 

I remembered the day well. 
Sixty-six had died in Victoria. 

At 11.30 we emerged from the 
scrub and came into grazing- 
land, partially cleared. The 
roofs of homesteads gleamed 
among distant, trees, and there, 
beside a gravel road, was a 
cricket-ground. About its rim 
were pine-trees and gums, a 
small pavilion and a few seats. 
The whole tract of country was 
like a wide amphitheatre, closed 
by jagged mountains except at 
its southern end. Although we 
were close to them the mountains 
were still deep blue. 

We drew up near the pavilion. 
I realised afresh then that I was 
shortly to go out on to that 
field and play cricket. The 
realisation brought a tremor of 
nervousness. If Claude told me 
to field at deep third man, where 
on earth did I go? Point I 
could remember, and slips; but 
where precisely was the gully ? 

A Humber drew up and a 
man with a body like the trunk 
of a tree stepped out. He was 
dressed in flannels and wore the 
game blazer as Claude and his 
son wore. His eyes were deep 
set, as if staring into distances 
had made them so. To me, the 
intimidated cricketer, his face 
was ruthless. 

He and Claude shook hands 
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and uttered the almost sardonic, 
‘ G'day ’ of the bush. 

‘* My cousin, Hugh Shippard,”’ 
said Claude. | 

G'day,” said the cattleman. 

G’day,’’ I attempted. 

He looked me over briefly as 
if saying, ‘ One fast one on the 


Jeg stump will fix this donkey.’ 


Other cars began arriving. 
Each man of the opposing side 
had the same air of ruthlessness ; 
the same puckered eyes and 
grim mouth; the same brief, 
‘Gday.’ I suspected that 
even Percy was awed. He 
whispered to me, “ That long 
brown feller ’e’s their new fast 
bowler. They reckon ’e once 
bowled Bradman.” 

I stole a look at him. He had 
a cricket-ball and was rolling it 
over the back of his hand and 
round his shoulders while staring 
at us contemptuously. 

The rest of our team and our 
women supporters arrived late. 
Roger McIntyre had hit a tree 
along Tom’s Track at sixty-five. 
He and his girl-friend of the day 
were uninjured, but the car was 
likely to remain there for a week. 
In contrast to the opposition 
our assembled side looked a team 
of gentlemen to whom cricket 
was nothing more than a delight- 
ful game. Our ladies looked 
attractive, even the  post- 
mistress herself. Theirs were 
sharp-featured and confidently 
garrulous. 

We ate our lunch on rugs 
under the shade of the pines. 
My appetite was poor, and for 
every four ‘ sangwiges’ eaten by 
Percy I could manage only one. 

‘We'll toss, eh?” It was 
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Hugh Shippard. His words 
sounded like, ‘Seconds out of 
the ring!’ 

The two tree-like cousins spun 
@ coin. 

Heads ! 9 

Heads it is!” 
won. We'll bat.” 

The group of Fyan’s Creek 
men walked sullenly on to the 
field. Some wore flannels ; 
some grey slacks and braces ; 
a few sported shorts. There was 
an assortment, too, of every- 
thing from a Melbourne Univer- 
sity cap on the local school- 
teacher to a wide straw har- 
vester’s hat on first slip. 

Claude and Neil Austin-Smith 
walked slowly out to the wicket. 
It was a pitch of white ant-hill 
clay covered with matting. Neil 
faced the new fast bowler, who 
with great deliberation was 
tossing the ball from hand to 
hand while he waited. An 
elderly local man called Grandpa 
Neeson was umpiring at the 
bowler’s end. Distinctly I heard 
the new bowler say, ‘“‘ Right arm 
over the wicket.’’ He walked 
back, pacing intently.; five 
yards, ten yards, twenty yards. 

Some ill-advised Brimbool 
supporter shouted, ‘‘ Don’t trip 
over the fence ! ”’ 

The bowler stopped and scored 
a mark on the ground with his 
heel. A small cloud of dust rose 
from it. He swung his arms and 
glared round the field. The 
fieldsmen crouched, waiting. He 
began his run, faster and faster. 
He was a whirlwind, a tornado. 
With a last convulsive action 
he hurled the ball down the 
pitch... . 


Claude had 
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Neil Austin-Smith walked 
back to the pavilion while the 
wicket - keeper retrieved — the 
stumps. Roger McIntyre 
hurriedly pulled on his gloves. 
With his carefully parted hair — 
and his charm of manner he 
looked a Richardson or a 
Sutcliffe. His girl-friend of the 
day clung to his arm wishing 
him luck. 

The new fast bowler to 
McIntyre. No one sees the ball 
leave the bowler’s hand, but 
for some reason McIntyre is 
sitting on the pitch and his 


girl- friend is blushing. The 
Fyan’s Oreek women titter 
openly. 


‘Do you want a chair out 


there !”’ 


Our men look askance at the 
Fyan’s Creek group. 

Roger McIntyre is up again. | 
He plays the next ball carefully 
back to the bowler. And the 
next. And the next. The 
next is a bumper. It clears 
McIntyre’s head and the wicket- 
keeper’s. 

Run ! 

‘They run three. Claude is 
to face the last two balls from 
the new bowler. Stooping there 
at the crease he makes the bat 
look ridiculously small. The 
first ball he blocks. The bowler 
walks back, rubbing the ball on 
his trouser-leg. He is charging 
forward again. | 

ball! ” 

Claude opens his shoulders. 
The ball is soaring to unheard 
of altitudes. We see it above 
the mountain peaks, then it is 
dropping somewhere beyond the 
boundary. Six! A couple of 
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fieldsmen go out into the long 
grass to search for it, while we 
applaud wildly. 

Over there in the grass one 
of the fieldsmen jumps back. 

Snake oh! ” 

Claude runs over with the bat 
and thrashes about in the grass. 
They hang a battered tiger-snake 
on the fence, recover the ball and 
begin to play again. 

A medium-pace bowler in 
grey slacks is bowling to Claude. 
Claude plays back to the bowler. 
The second ball is cut for a 
single, leaving Roger McIntyre 
to face the bowling. Roger 
waves his bat to the girl on the 
boundary. The bowler deliber- 
ately takes off his collar and tie 
and hands them to the umpire. 


He tucks his trousers in his socks. - 


At these tactics a girl’s voice 
shrills, 

Roger McIntyre and the girl 
are sitting under the pines again, 
holding hands. Three wickets 
for ten. Young Greig Shippard 
is in. Father and son are 
treating the two bowlers disdain- 
fully. Three for twenty. Three 
for thirty. Cuts, glances, hooks. 
Then a fast ball swinging away 
to slips. The boy touches it.... 

Percy is hobbling out on his 
bandy. legs, his red shirt merging 
with his neck and face. He 


scratches himself and _ settles. 


down at the crease. 

‘* Get the pads on—you’re in 
next.”’ 

“Who? Me?” 

‘““That’s what Claude’s got 
down here.”’ 

I buckle on a pad with 
trembling hands. 
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‘“You’ve got it on upside 
down !”’ 

‘** Oh, hell, so I have! ” 

Percy looks as if he’ll block all 
day. 

Have a hit!” 

With a bit of luck he might 
stay there; I might never have 
togoim.... 

Perey has been there half an 
hour for four runs and Claude is 
now forty-five. My fears have 
almost evaporated when the 
fast bowler is brought on again. 
Percy, the ball and the bat all 
strike the stumps together. 

I step out into a fierce sun. 
It is odd, I reflect, that nothing 
has changed. There are the 
mountains, the plume of smoke, 
the pines. In such a@ moment as 
this I had almost expected their 
disintegration. I walk slowly. 
Wasn’t it Bradman who said, 
‘Let your eyes become accus- 
tomed to the light.’ 

I am taking centre; the 
fieldsmen are crouching malevo- 
lently ; Claude is standing with 
one hand on his hip, leaning 
against his match-stick of a bat. 
The fast bowler is walking back, 
turning, running. 

The ball is going to hit me 
between the eyes! I throw up 
my bat, the heel at the sky. On 
the boundary there is cheering ; 
the umpire is signalling four. 
The bowler is walking back. 
Beyond him, far off, a man is 
galloping on a white horse. 
Beyond the horseman are the 
peaks and an eagle soaring. 

The ball knocks one leg from 
under me and shoots out to 
fine leg. Claude and I run 
two. The man on the white 
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horse is shouting and our spec- 
tators are running to their cars. 

The fast bowler’ shouts, 
‘Fire in Ginty Steven’s house 
paddock 

We are racing across the 
ground, jumping onto the 
running-boards of trucks. .. . 

Ginty Steven’s house paddock 
was my first bush fire; but as 


bush fires go it was short-lived. 


Between them the two teams 
saved Ginty’s house; but his 
cow-shed was burnt to the 
ground. We moved about in 
the smoke, slashing with beaters 
at the undergrowth and grass, 
jumping back as eucalyptus 


flared in our faces. Claude, 
with a back-tank strapped 
on his shoulders, ran as if 


its weight were nothing. When 
we returned to the ground, 
blackened and red-eyed, our 
innings was declared closed and 


Fyan’s Creek were sent in. Over 


the mountains there was a line 
of towering cumulus clouds and 
mutterings of thunder. 

“ Gunna be a dinnyheazer of 
a storm,’ said Perey. ‘“ Them 
ants know better than we do.”’ 

The air was still and oppres- 
sively hot as the Fyan’s Creek 
openers came out and we 
crouched in the field. Our 
score was ninety-two and there 
were two hours left for play. 
Opening were Hugh Shippard 
and an Englishman called Chum 
Cox. Cox had appeared on the 
Fyan’s Creek scene only five 
years before and now ran a 


dairy herd back in the shadow 


of the ranges. He played with 
heart-breaking orthodoxy and 
looked like remaining at the 
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wicket for the rest of the after- 
noon. Before the fire his rig had 
been spotless, but was now sadly 
blackened. At the other end 
Hugh Shippard had a torn shirt 
and a bandaged arm. 

Nick, our aboriginal, opened 
the bowling. He took his cus- 
tomary three steps and flicked 
over his arm. In a second the 
ball had gone for four byes. 

Claude, keeping wickets, said, 
‘* Take your time, lad.”’ 

Three steps, the flick of a dark 
arm, the crack of the bat. 
Hugh Shippard had penetrated 
the slips for four. 

In the field the sun was 
merciless. The dry grass drew 
the heat and threw it back 


in stifling waves. Over the 
mountains the clouds were 
thickening rapidly. At square- 


leg I sat in the grass at the end 
of Nick’s first over. Fyan’s 
Creek were no wickets for six. 
Percy was to take up. the 
bowling. He shambled to the 
wicket and with a curious 
round-arm action bowled to 
Hugh Shippard. The ball 
appeared to break two feet. 
Hugh changed his mind at the 
last moment and played back 
to it. Perey meandered to his 
starting-point and bowled again. 
In an instant the ball was coming 
for my stomach like a bullet. 
I was rolling on the ground, 
somehow holding on to it. 

Hugh Shippard glared towards 
me with deep-set eyes. His 
mouth was like a trap. To my 
surprise he said, ‘*‘ Nice catch ! ”’ 

By 4.30 five wickets were 
down for thirty-five. The 


Englishman still parried non- 
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chalantly, cracking one or two 
balls an over for twos and 
threes. 

‘* Bump ’em, Nick! ” 

At the advice from the 
boundary I saw Nick’s white 
smile. Three steps and a 
flicked arm. Chum Cox picked 
the ball off his face and landed 
it among our spectators. Nick 
appeared dispirited. Seven runs 
came from the rest of his over. 
Claude threw me the ball. 
See what you can 

I passed Percy, fielding close 
in. He whispered, ‘‘ By the holy 
livin’ sailor this feller’s hard to 
git out!” 

The umpire was looking at me 
inquiringly. 

** Right arm over ? ”’ 

** Yes,’? I murmured. . 

Before me the Englishman 
stood very correctly, his face 


unsmiling, his eyes never leaving 


me. He was like a spring 
waiting to be released. The 
pitch seemed longer than the 
pitches of my past, immeasur- 
ably longer. I trundled up to 
the wicket and landed the ball 
half-way down the pitch. The 
spring was released and the ball 
passed over my head, whistling 
like a bullet. 

Chum Cox was ready again. 
I must pitch farther up; miles 
farther up. The ball left my 
hand and cleared Chum’s head 


on the full. Claude leapt up 


behind the stumps and caught 
it. He threw it back to me with 
@ pained expression. 

Ball number three. Chum 
ran @ quick single, then leant 
nonchalantly on his bat at my 
end. 
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I say,” he said, could you 
tell me the time ? ” 

‘* Five o’clock,”’ I said. 

“TI only have ten minutes. 


Must get to my milking.” 


I was bowling to the local 
school-teacher. The ball landed 
at his feet. There was a click and 
a shout from Claude. 

Howzat ? 

Grandpa Neeson raised his 
finger. Next batsman was the 
priest. He was a florid man 
with a tie round his ample 
waist. Claude threw the ball 
with great deliberation to Mick 
Hogan. 

The priest said, ‘‘ Now see 
here, Michael Hogan, you get 
me first ball and Til have 
Father Phelan look into it.” 

He settled down with many 
flourishes of his bat; but in 
ten seconds he was walking 
back, shaking his head. 

“Too old,’ he muttered. 
** Too old.”’ 

‘* Too damn’ fat,’ said Mick, 
sotto voce. 

In Chum Cox’s ten minutes 
he made twenty-five, then lost 
the ball in the long grass beyond 
the boundary. He left us search- 
ing for it and went to his cows. 

Tramping about in the grass 


‘Perey came over to me. 


‘* Fifteen they’ve got t’ make ; 
but they won’t get ’em. It'll 
rain any time.”’ 

We found the ball and 
returned to -the pitch. The 
evening was now breathless. 
The blue of the mountains had 
increased in intensity and from 
somewhere came the scent of 
rain on dry grass. 

‘** Howzat ? ”’ 
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Eight for eighty. Thunder 
rumbled among the peaks. The 
new fast bowler came in, but as 
a batsman he was a rabbit. 
Claude brought Nick on to finish 
the match. Nick was visibly 
nervous. Four went in byes and 
three in singles before the new 
bowler’s off-stump was uprooted. 

Nine for eighty-seven. Six 
runs to get. In the field we 
were silent and agitated. Nick’s 
smile had gone. The last man 
came in and took centre. The 
scent of wet grass was more 
distinct. Nick bowled a wide. 
Claude threw himself on to the 
ball and stopped it. As if at a 
signal the sky burst with a roar. 
Lightning struck a tree just out- 
side the ground and rain washed 
round our feet. 

Claude shouted, “ Finish the 
over ! ”’ 

Nick bowled feebly. The bats- 
man jumped down the pitch, 
swung the ball up into the 
rain towards long-on and began 
running. The fieldsman at Jong- 
on was retreating to the 
pavilion. He turned back, 
splashing through the rain ; but 
the batsmen had run three and 
the ball had not been found. 

“To your left! To your left!” 

The batsmen were sloshing 
through on their sixth run when 
the ball was flung to Claude. 
He had the stumps down in a 
second. The match had ended 
with a run-out and everyone on 
the field was bolting for shelter. 

We sat in wet blackened 
clothes in the pavilion while the 
captains made their customary 
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speeches, shouting against the 
din of rain on the iron roof. 

‘“‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
should like to tell the Brimbool 
team—and their ladies — how 
happy we are to have them 
among us. This has been a 
memorable game. Grandpa 
Neeson tells me it’s the first tie 
we have had in these annual 
matches since he led Fyan’s 
Creek in 1910. Rain and Chum 
Cox’s cows were the only things 
that saved SBrimbool from 
humiliating defeat. When we 
play the return match I am 
going to bet my cousin Claude 
a case of beer that we win by 
fifty runs.” 

Claude countered with some 
disparaging remarks on the 
stroke that cost his cousin his 
wicket. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I shall 
be glad to share my case of 
beer with the twenty-two men 
who played such an enjoyable | 
game today.” 

Looking at the opposition 
again I saw that their sullen 
sinister expressions had given 
way to smiles and laughter. 
Their girls looked pretty. The 
new bowler himself appeared 
almost human. 

Hugh Shippard spoke again. 
‘‘ The Brimbool people are going 
to come home with us to dry 
their clothes and have a bite to 
eat before we start the dance. 
Grandpa Neeson has promised 
to bring along his fiddle and 
Maggie McDonald will play the 
piano.”’ 

But the dance at Fyan’s 
Creek is another story. 


. 


THE WHITE HIND. 


BY SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, BT. 


_ THE Earl of Mar was at the 

hunting. The sport was being 
provided by his old friend, Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy, 
a rich and powerful chieftain 
now approaching the last phase 
of a long and adventurous life. 
Sir Duncan’s possessions were 
ample of every kind. He had 
had an enormous family, not all 
of it legitimate. He owned, as 
will appear later, several fine 
castles and towers ; and he held 
wide lands stretching from east 
of Loch Tay to the shores of 
Loch Linnhe. These included 
several well-stocked deer-forests ; 
and it was in the Forest of 
Corrichiba—Coiriche Ba, among 
the mountains forming’ the 
southern confines of the desolate 
of Rannoch—that John, 
Ear! of Mar, Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland, sat waiting for the 
red deer to be driven past him 
on a day in the early autumn of 
1621. 

The old Highland deer-hunt 
was an elaborate and compli- 
cated operation lasting several 
days and employing hundreds of 
men, or even thousands if some 
great man among the guests was 
to be impressed by the number 
of deer and of other ground game 
his host could provide. The 
great encirclement of the deer, or 
timchioll, would begin some days 
beforehand, the beaters sur- 
rounding a wide tract of moun- 
tainous country and gradually 


narrowing their circle until the 
hunt culminated in concentrating 
the deer, and any other animals 
enclosed with them, near some 
chosen spot. Then a wild tor- 
rent of fleeing beasts would 
be directed past the place where 
the gentry lay—or, in the usual 
phrase, ‘ sat ’—in wait for them, 
as the Earl of Mar was sitting 
now. 

In some parts of the High- 
lands, notably Aberdeenshire and 
Perthshire, the driving of the 
deer was assisted by permanent 
fences of wood, or even of stone, 
extending for miles and gradually 
converging towards an enclosure. 
The Gaelic word for such an 
enclosure was ‘ elerig,’ which as 
‘elrig’ or ‘elrick’ survives in 
place-names from the Moray 
Firth right down to the Solway. 
Another name for the same 
thing, ‘ eileag,’ is found in Ross- 
shire and Sutherland. 

If the drive went well, the 
climax was a vast slaughter of 
deer, some shot with bows and 
guns, many pulled down by the 
hounds let loose at the critical 
moment. Every guest expected 
to be allotted a place from which 
he could expect to ‘ get a fair 
loose for his dogs.’ These dogs 
were the old breed of Highland 
greyhound, ‘ of a very large size, 
strong, deep-chested, and covered 
with very long and rough hair,’ 
which by the late eighteenth 
century was nearly extinct. 
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The climax of such a hunt, one 
which Lord Mar had attended 
in the Braes of Mar three years 
before, was thus described by a 
much impressed English visitor : 
‘Then all the valley on each 
side being waylaid with a hun- 
dred couple of strong Irish 
greyhounds, they are let loose 
as occasion serves upon the herd 
of deer, that with dogs, guns, 
arrows, dirks, and daggers, in 
the space of two hours fourscore 
fat deer were slain.’ But the 
slaughter was sometimes on a 
much greater scale. At a hunt 
near Dunkeld arranged for King 
James V. in 1531, there were 
killed ‘ thirty score of harts and 
hinds with other small beasts as 
roe and roebucks, wolf and fox, 
and wild-cats.’ At another in 
1655 in the Forest of Monnair, 
the Earl of Seaforth and the 
Tutor of Lovat ‘ got sight of six 
or seven hundred deer’ and had 
‘sport of hunting fitter for 
kings than country gentlemen.’ 
It was in the same year that 
Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel 
staged a hunt near the head of 
Loch Arkaig when the deer 
were so cunningly driven into a 
close circle ‘ that the gentlemen 
had the pleasure of killing them 
with broadswords.’ Sometimes 
the timchioll went wrong. At a 
hunt at which Queen Mary was 
present in 1563, the leader of a 
great herd of deer, when attacked 
by the Queen’s hound, turned 
and broke back with most of the 
herd after him through the 
line of beaters, who had to throw 
themselves flat and let the deer 
pass over them. But, despite 
this accident, the final bag was 
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said to have been 360 deer, ‘ with 
five wolves and some roes.’ 
What sport Lord Mar had in 
Corrichiba in 1621 is not recorded. 
But the memorable incident of 
that day was not the number 
of deer killed. What he and his 
friends discussed afterwards was 
the singular appearance of one 
animal, a hind, which was pure 
white. True, the phenomenon 
was not unique. A white hind 
had been seen in the same 
forest in 1612—in fact, it had 
been poached, with many other 
deer, by one Ronald MacKonald 
of Gargavich and his men, to Sir 
Duncan Campbell’s great annoy- 
ance. But Mar thought the fact 
worth reporting to King James 
VI., one of whose passions was 
hunting ; and his report, made 
no doubt simply to divert his 
Royal master with a curious 
tale, gave rise to a great deal of 
trouble for himself and others. 
The year 1621 was a momen- 
tous one for Scotland and an 
anxious one for the Lord High 
Treasurer. In the Parliament 
which assembled on 25th July, 
Mar had been a Lord of the 
Articles and had assisted in the 
drafting of one hundred and 
fourteen Bills, one of them a 


Taxation Bill of serious import. 


On 4th August Parliament had 
been induced to ratify the Five 
Articles of Perth, a measure of 
Episcopacy which the King had 
long desired to impose upon the 
Church of Scotland, though much 
against the consciences of most 
of his Scottish subjects, and 
which seventeen years later, in 
the reign of bis less politic son, 
produced the historic reaction 
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of the National Covenant. Mar 
had ridden south on 5th August 
to meet the King at York and 
tell him that his wishes had 
been passed into law. It may 
have been soon after his return 
that he went to hunt in Argyll 
—a fairly energetic diversion for 
a man of sixty. He did not 
attend the occasional meetings 
of the Privy Council in Edin- 
burgh in August, September or 
October, and only once in Nov- 
ember, though in December he 
was hard at work again. Some 
time that autumn, presumably, 
he sent his news of the white 
hind to Court ; for it was during 
the winter of 1621-22 that King 
James took it into his head to 
have the white hind of Corri- 
chiba captured alive and brought 
to England. | 

The King’s letters ordering 
this operation were dated from 
his manor of Theobalds, a little 
way north of London, on 13th 
January 1622, one directed to 
_ the Earl of Mar and one to Sir 
Duncan Campbell, from whose 
correspondence most of this 
story is taken.’ But as early as 
5th January the Duke of Lennox 
knew of the King’s plan and 
wrote from Whitehall a letter 
of his own to Sir Duncan urging 
him to do his utmost to fulfil 
the royal pleasure. He en- 
trusted this letter to the man 
the King had designated for the 
mission, Mr John Scandaver, a 
forester reputed to be particu- 
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larly expert in the catching of 
wild deer. 

Scandaver chose two compan- 
ions to accompany him. They 
did not reach Edinburgh till 
about 6th February, when they 
presented the King’s letter to 
the Earl of Mar at Holyrood- 
house. Mar was somewhat dis- 
turbed, both by the King’s 
order that the white hind should 
be captured, and by Scandaver’s 
evident confidence of carrying it 
out. He had seen Corrichiba, 
and would never have dreamed 
of suggesting such an attempt in 
such country. Moreover, the 
King was laying some of the 
responsibility for the execution 
of his orders on the shoulders 
of his Treasurer, who realised 
that he had in some degree 
brought it on himself by men- 
tioning the white hind at all. 

‘We have sent this bearer 
our servant John Scandaver,’ 
ran the royal letter, ‘ for appre- 
hending and transporting hither 
of that white hind whereof ye 
yourself gave us the first notice ; 
and therefore have thought good 
by these presents to require you 
to cause provide, either at 
Edinburgh or any other town 
next to the place where he is 
to employ his travails, such 
things as he shall think requisite 
either for taking or transporting 
the said hind, whether it be 
ships, carts or other things. 
And because the country whither 
our said servant is to go is wild 


1 Two or three relevant letters are printed in ‘The Black Book of Taymouth,’ but 
the more important are unpublished and are in the Breadalbane Collection in H.M. 
General Register House, Edinburgh. Some of the letters to the Earl of Mar have been 
printed by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. The spelling of the passages quoted 

modernised. 


here has been 
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and waste, so as nothing is 
there to be had without acquaint- 
ance and special favour, it is 
requisite that ye write to Glen- 
urchy (as we have done) to 
cause our said servant be 
furnished with company and all 
things necessary, as well for 
assisting him in his travails as 
for his own entertainment. And 
herein expecting your careful 
diligence, we bid you farewell.’ 

Mar’s first thought was to 
warn Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Scandaver’s imminent arrival ; 
and learning that Sir Duncan’s 
second son, Robert Campbell 
of Glenfalloch, was in Edinburgh, 
he wrote, on 8th February, a 
letter for Robert to take to his 
father, in which he hinted his 
doubts of the King’s project. 
‘His Majesty has sent here a 
man who says he will take your 
white hind with some other 
deer—but for myself I believe 
in God always.’ It was not 
prudent, however, to commit to 
writing any questioning of the 
King’s orders, even to a trusted 
friend, so the Treasurer expressed 
his doubts verbally to Robert 
Campbell, adding to his letter, 
‘T remit all to the bearer.’ He 
asked Glenorchy to arrange to 
meet the Englishmen ‘ betwixt 
this and your house, for there is 
no remeid—he maun see him- 
self.’ Then he decided that 
there had better be no delay, and 
that Robert himself would be 
the best escort for the strangers. 
He added a postscript— 

‘I have resolved to send him 
directly with this bearer. How- 
soever things go, I pray you let 
the honest man be as well 
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treated as the country will 
afford. I remit all the rest of my 
mind to the bearer.’ 

Five days later the travellers 
reached Sir Duncan Campbell’s 
castle of Balloch (since rebuilt and 
named Taymouth) at the foot of 
Loch Tay. Their route thither 
would have lain through Stirling, 
where Mar, as hereditary keeper 
of the royal castle there, could 
assure the Englishmen’s enter- 
tainment, and thence by Perth. 
From Perth to Balloch, Robert 
Campbell reckoned it to be 
‘ twenty-six miles if you go by 
Dunkeld and follow the river, but 
by the nearest way through Glen 
Almond it is only eighteen.’ 
Balloch was a strong place— 
strong enough to be chosen as a 
temporary refuge for the Regalia 
during the confusion of 1650— 
and luxurious and even magnifi- 
cent as a dwelling. Sir Duncan 
in his time had waged war against 
the wild Macgregors and the 
‘broken men’ who harried his 
lands, and reminders of those 
rough campaigns were mingled 
with the comforts of his home. 
Swords, axes, hackbuts, armour 
and steel bonnets hung in the 
principal rooms ; but there were 
also arras, silk bed - curtains, 
glass and fine linen; a dinner- 
service of massive silver fit to be 
borrowed nine years later by the 
Earl of Argyll to entertain King 
Charles I. at Stirling; and a 
well-filled wine-cellar. Round 
the castle were flourishing young 
plantings of oak, fir, and birch, 
and the new-made grass-parks— 
for the sake of which Sir Duncan 
had diverted the course of the 
River Tay at considerable cost. 
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The arrival of the strangers 
under Robert’s escort must have 
been something of a shock to 
Sir Duncan. From ‘ the princi- 
pal auld man,’ as he later 
described Scandaver, he received 
one letter under the King’s 
sign manual, and another from 
the Duke of Lennox, who was 
one of the King’s chief courtiers 
and also Mar’s brother-in-law. 
The first letter required him to 
assist Scandaver in his enterprise 
‘and cause him to be furnished 
with all things necessary, as 
well for taking of the said hind 
as for his own entertainment’ ; 
the other entreated bim ‘to 
cause assist the man towards the 
effecting of this purpose he is 
sent for, wherein you will do 
His Majesty a great pleasure.’ 
From Robert he received Mar’s 
letter and whatever Mar had 
confided to Robert’s private ear. 
He realised that although what 
was required was practically 
impossible the royal whim must 
be taken seriously, and that the 
three strangers who expected 
to be conducted into one of the 
wildest regions in Scotland in 
the height of winter on this 
fantastic quest would have to 
be taken there—and brought 
safely back again. 

He wrote to Mar expressing 
his doubts of the whole business, 
and Mar, on the 18th, wrote 
back sympathetically. ‘For the 
weather that has been here 
after their departure I know 
they have had great storm in 
their travelling. Lam St Thomas 
in this case, as ye are, till I have 
further news of the taking of 
your hind. I have delivered a 
E 7 
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transparent to the bearer which 
ye may let them have the use 
of to that errand, and all other 
help that ye ean for their 
furtherance.’ 

The ‘transparent’ was a 
telescope, as Mar’s anxious 
postscript shows — ‘ When they 
have done with the prospect- 
glass get it from them again ’— 
but long before that rare piece 
of equipment reached Balloch 
the expedition was on its way 
westwards. Sir Duncan did not 
accompany it. ‘ By reason of 
my age and inability of body I 
could not travel myself without 
perilling of my life,’ he explained, 
reasonably enough, since he was 
nearly seventy. The conducting 
of the travellers was entrusted 
to his son Robert, who was only 
forty-one and a vigorous walker. 

The fortunes of Mr Scandaver 
and his companions were nar- 
rated in two later letters from 
Sir Duncan Campbell, one to 
Lennox and one to Mar, and the 
course of their journeyings can 
be fairly certainly: deduced. 
There was a possible route to 
the Forest of Corrichiba up 
Glen Lyon and over a rough 
mountain pass at its head, but 
considering the time of year and 
the loneliness of that road a 
longer and easier one must 
have been followed, along which 
houses belonging to Sir Duncan 
would offer comfortable halts for 


food or sleep. At the western 


end of Loch Tay, some sixteen 
miles from Balloch, he had 
built his castle of Finlarg, a 
handsome house ‘ decored in- 


wardly with pavement and 
paintrie ;’ twelve miles beyond 
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that, another castle, Lochdoch- 
art, set on a tiny islet in a loch ; 
thence by the kirk of Strath- 
fillan the travellers would pass 
by Tyndrum up to the head of 
Glenorchy. Their destination 
was the hunting-seat which Sir 
Duncan had built on the edge 
of the Moor of Rannoch, near 
the head of Loch Tulla— 
Achallader. The whole journey 
was nearly fifty miles, and they 
probably spent one night in the 
water-girt stronghold of Loch- 
dochart. 

Some of Mr Scandaver’s con- 
fidence in his ability to catch 
Highland deer must have ebbed 
away long before he reached 
Achallader. On his journeys 
from Perth to Balloch and up 
Loch Tay to Finlarg he had 
already seen mountains of im- 
pressive size; but as he rode north 
from Tyndrum he must have 
been awed if not appalled by the 
huge pyramid of Ben Douran 
ahead of him, towering more 
than 3000 feet above his road. 
Those mountaias to the north, 
his guides told him, formed the 
King’s deer-forest of Mamlorn, 
of which Sir Duncan had been 
appointed hereditary forester 
five years before. Nothing 
could be more unlike the kind 
of forest familiar to Mr Scan- 
daver at Theobalds, Greenwich, 
Windsor or Woodstock. Forest! 
A few stunted trees clung 
miserably to the lower spurs, 
but far above them there swept 
upwards huge stony ridges, bare 
of any vegetation but the coarse 
grass that struggled for life 
among the rocks. Snow lay 
thick on the summits which 
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grey clouds sometimes hid, and 
traced long irregular wrinkles 
down their seamed and rugged 
slopes. What a country to 
search for deer—indeed, for an 
individual deer ! 

As they advanced, the pros- 
pect grew more forbidding still. 
Ben Douran’s peak was lost to 
view as the road wound close 
beneath it, but to the west, 
where the Orchy river poured 
loudly down its narrow glen, 
rose wave upon wave of still 
more appalling heights, cold, 
glittering and precipitous, where 


surely nothing could live. Yet 
somewhere over there, they 
assured Mr Seandaver, in a 


valley between those wild moun- 
tains just coming into view, was 
the haunt of the white hind he 
had come to seek. 

They passed up Loch Tulla, 
beyond which, to the south-west, 
some dark clumps of pines 
broke the monotony of the 
landscape, and came at last to 
Achallader. It was nothing like 
so stately and comfortable a 
dwelling as Balloch or Finlarg ; 
but after the rough road, the 
cutting breath of the February 
wind, and the repellent land- 
scape, it was friendly enough. 
It had been burnt by the 
Macgregors eighteen years ago, 
but for the last ten years they — 
had been completely dispersed 
and were no longer a menace. 
It stood close under the flank 
of another mountain, a small, 
snug tower, rectangular in plan, 
some twenty-four feet long by 
twenty wide, sturdily built of 
rough stone. From the hall,. 
which ran the length of its 
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principal floor, a narrow wheel- 
stair, corbelled out from the 
angle of the walls, led to the 
bedchambers overhead. The 
small windows that pierced its 
three-foot sides left the interior 
warm enough and commanded 
a wide view. A few hundred 
yards away a little river, the 
Water of Tulla, ran through 
flat boggy ground to join the 
loch. Beyond the river rose low 
brown heights, and a few miles 
beyond them the great range of 
Stob Ghabhar and its attendant 
mountains which enclosed the 
Forest of Corrichiba. Nearest 
of them heaved the broad whale- 
flank of Ben Toaig, on the lower 
slopes of which Robert Campbell, 
in his younger days, had over- 
taken and wiped out a band 
of Macgregors in the course 
of his father’s wars against that 
troublesome clan. 

The foresters, urged by 
advance messages from Balloch, 
had been out on the hills for 
two or three days past, looking 
for the white hind. News was 
either waiting, or arrived very 
soon, that she ‘ with her com- 
pany’ had been marked down 
in Corriessan, close to the place 
where Lord Mar had seen her 
a few months before. So, on 
the morning of 22nd February, 
the three Englishmen, guided 
by Robert Campbell and the 
foresters, started on the final 
stage of their quest. Their 
experiences can be reconstructed 
with some confidence by one 
who has sought out their course 
from Achallader to Corriessan 
at about the same season of the 


year. 
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To begin with, it must have 
been broken to Mr Scandaver 
that to ride across the Moor of 
Rannoch was an impossibility : 
he would have to walk. Perhaps 
Robert Campbell advised him to 
adopt the Highland dress which 
he wore himself; perhaps, on 
hearing of the bogs, pools and 
burns he would have to cross, 
he insisted on sticking to his 
thigh-long riding-boots. From 
the start he may have guessed, 
if he could not altogether im- 
agine, the ordeal that was before 
him. 

The weather, as reported later 
to Sir Duncan, was vehement.’ 
While fording the Water of 
Tulla and climbing the rough 
slopes beyond it the travellers 
would be in comparative shelter ; 
but before long they would find 
themselves on the open moor, 
trudging westwards over its high 
ridges nearly in the teeth of a 
fierce wind rushing up Glen 
Orchy and pouring over the 
snowy heights of Stob Ghabhar, 
perhaps laden with sleet or 
chilly rain. 

‘ Pray,’ wrote the author of a 
Victorian guidebook some 250 
years later, ‘ pray imagine the 
Moor of Rannoch, for who- can 
describe it?’ An eighteenth- 
century traveller, Thomas Pen- 
nant, had made a weak attempt 
to do so in nine words— Truly 
melancholy, almost one con- 
tinued scene of dusky moors.’ 
It would be interesting to know 
how deeply Mr Scandaver, when 
recounting his experiences after- 
wards, drew on the rich resources 
of Jacobean English. If he was 
a playgoer when in London, he 
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may have recalled a line of 
Shakespeare’s concerning 


Deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills 
whose heads touch heaven,’ 


but not even Shakespeare had 
attempted to depict in words 
such a wilderness as that in 
which Scandaver found himself 
half an hour after quitting 
Achallader. 

The moor was far from flat. 
It heaved itself up and down 
into ridges and. hillocks, some of 
them actual hills several hundred 
feet high, and in the hollows 
between them little burns 
meandered circuitously towards 
Loch Tulla, among dark sinister 
pools. The ground, even where 
it looked solid, oozed water at 


the pressure of a foot, and. 


though the pools seemed shallow 
there was black mud under them 
of unknown depth. Where they 
could not avoid crossing the 
low places they had to pick their 
way with care. The most 
practicable way across the moor 
was by the ridges between the 
headwaters of the burns, but to 
keep this firmer ground neces- 
sitated many détours. It was 
fatiguing walking, and _ the 
strangers envied the nimble, 
kilted Highlanders—the ‘ Red- 
shanks’ as they called them— 
whose muscular legs seemed to 
know instinctively where to 
tread and wasted no step. 

The moor was clear of snow 
except in some hollows. It 
was clothed with a long coarse 
grass, bleached and pale, with 
a few grey boulders and occa- 
sional patches of brown and 
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withered heather. The wind, 
plucking violently at cloaks and 
plaids, howled so that they had 
to converse in shouts. Not that 
there was much to talk about. 
An occasional grouse raised its 
hoarse rattling cry, but there 
was no other life round them ; 
and the monotonous scene hardly 
varied. Only, as they slowly 
advanced, the huge _ bleak 
mountains ahead loomed larger. 
They began to resemble a row 
of gigantic teeth, the lower jaw 
of a mouth yawning so vastly 
that the upper one was invisible 
in the clouds. And between two 
of those great triangular fangs, 
Mr Scandaver learned, was the 
way that led to his quarry. 
They could not make for 
Corriessan directly, for a small 
loch had to be avoided. Round- 
ing its southern end, they turned 
north under Ben Toaig and 
approached the Water of Ba, 
the recognised boundary of the 
Forest of Corrichiba. It was 
a broad swift stream which 
drained the great amphitheatre 
of Corrichiba itself, hurrying the 
waters of a score of snow-fed 
burns far out into the moor to 
form a chain of lochs of their — 
own, ending in Loch Ba on 
whose remote islets the heron 
and the osprey nested. Ben 
Toaig sheltered the party from 
the pitiless wind for a time, but 
as they began to cross the open 
floor of Corrichiba it swept 


yelling down on them again, 
more keen than ever from the 
icy heights it crossed. The wind 
as much as the rough walking 
must have contributed to Mr 
Scandaver’s now evident fatigue. 
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After some three hours of this 
toilsome march from Achallader 
they forded the Water of Ba, 
crossed the boggy flats beyond, 
and began to ascend the north 
side of the valley. The prospect 
ahead was menacing. To their 
right rose a round-topped hill, 
its rock-strewn slopes sweeping 
upward into short cliffs against 
the sky. To their left, a huge 
spur ran down towards them, 
knife-edged, covered with snow 
except where perpendicular rock- 
faces projected through it. Be- 
tween, a laborious climb led 
up into the mouth of another 
narrowing valley, streaming with 
little burns, which curved steeply 
leftwards out of sight against a 
great snow-streaked ridge which 
overtopped both the round hill 
and the sharp spur. Up there, 
Robert Campbell explained, 
shouting against the wind, up 
that hillside strewn with rocks 
and pouring with water, lay 
their route. That was Corriessan 
—Coire an Easain, the hollow 


of the waterfalls. 


Mr Scandaver struggled for- 
ward to the throat of the corrie, 
to the place where, he was told, 
my Lord of Mar had ‘ sat at the 
hunting.’ But the slope grew 
steeper and his heart failed him 
as he stumbled among the rocks. 
To his right and left the waters 
poured; the Ba roared behind 
- him and the bitter wind whistled 
overhead. He looked round him 
at the strange shaggy men 
chattering their incomprehens- 
ible language, at the high cruel 
peaks, at the awful valley 
opening above him, a staircase 
of rock-ribbed snow stretching 
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away round and out of sight up 
towards the cold sky. It was 
too much: ‘the weather,’ as 
Sir Duncan wrote afterwards, 
‘was so vehement and the way 
so evil and rough.’ He sat 
down and ‘alleged he could go 
no further neither on horse nor 
foot.’ 

Long before this abysmal 
moment Mr Scandaver must 
have abandoned all hope of 
catching the white hind. What- 
ever was the ‘ art’ in which he 
was reputedly skilled, whatever 
combination of beaters, hurdles, 
stakes and nets he was used to 
employing in Windsor Fuorest, 
he must hours ago have realised 
was utterly impracticable in the 
savage wilderness to which his 
royal master had sent him. But 


he was to learn that bis quarry 


was at least no myth. Sir 
Duncan’s letter to Lord Mar 
describes the climax, or rather 
the anti-climax of the quest. 

©The other twa Englishmen 
that were with him passed 
forward with Robert and the 
foresters a mile up the hill, and 
there they saw the white hind 
with her company to the number 
of five or six score of deer, and 
sae they came back both tired 
and wearied. The twa English- 


-men that saw the hind declares 


that she was as white as ane 
white sheep, and might easily 
ken her afar off by [i.e., apart 
from] the rest of the deer.’ 
There in the mouth of Corries- 
san, just 333 years after John 
Scandaver’s admission of defeat, 
I too looked up the hill and saw 
a company of deer. It was 
satisfying to know that after 
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more than three centuries the 
deer of Corrichiba still kept the 
same winter haunts as_ their 
ancestors. But though I watched 
loug as they moved in a slow 
file up the corrie, I could detect 
no beast among them ‘ as white 
as ane white sheep.’ 

How they got Mr Scandaver 
back to Achallader is not told. 
He must have been nearly ex- 
hausted, and his companions, 
‘ tired and wearied,’ little better. 
But it is evident that their 
hosts did all they could to 
restore them. Every compli- 
ment that Highland courtesy 
could suggest would be heaped 
on them for their endurance, 
and their success in actually 
sighting the fabulous hind en- 
larged upon as hardly second to 
her capture. The little hall of 
Achallader would be cheerfully 
warmed and lit by a huge fire 
of old fir-roots from the moor. 
There would be a _ plentiful 
supper, and perhaps a harper 
improvising ballads in their 
honour, with Robert Campbell 
considerately translating. ‘ As 
to their entertainment,’ wrote 
Sir Duncan, ‘truly they got 
the best that could be gotten 
this time of year in the country, 
for they wanted not wine and 
aquavite—as [I doubt not but 
they will declare themselves.’ 
By the time the Highlanders 
rolled Mr Scandaver into bed, he 
was, it may be hoped, in a 
roseate glow of satisfaction at 


having at least done the best 


he could to carry out the King’s 
impossible orders, mingled with 
a deep thankfulness at having 
escaped alive out of those fright- 
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ful mountains and that treacher- 
ous moor. 

They returned to Balloch and 
held a long consultation with 
Sir Duncan Campbell. Having 
seen the kind of country where 
the white hind lived, the 
chastened experts were satisfied . 
of the impossibility of catching 
her there or carrying her out of 
it alive— whilk,’ commented Sir 
Dunean, ‘I believe to be true.’ 
They considered an alternative 
scheme: to construct a ‘ parok ’ 
or large enclosure ‘in some wood 
where there is deer’ in a locality 
to which carts and horses could 
be brought, and then to drive 
the white hind and her company 
to the place and induce her to 
join the deer already enclosed. — 
Glenfinlass, since it was only a 
few miles from Stirling and salt 
water, would be the likeliest 
place for such a project, Sir 
Dunean thought, but he doubted 
if even the low-country deer 
could be so entrapped, let alone 
mountain deer, and suggested 
that the Englishmen had better 
make the experiment on the 
Glenfinlass deer first. 

The forester of Corrichiba was 
consulted. His opinion was that 
‘with a right south wind the 
hind and part of her company 
might be driven out of Corri- 
chiba’ by twenty-four or thirty 
men ; but that if it was proposed 
to drive them for many miles 
down through the glens, stopping 
every possible outlet of escape 
on the way, ‘twa or three 
thousand men is the least that 
can be put to that.’ In any case, 
‘he thinks that she shall never 
be taken quick to London, but 
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that either in the chasing, taking, 
or carrying sbe will die; and 
so,’ concluded Sir Dunean, ‘ I 
am of that opinion.’ He wrote 
a similar but much briefer 
report to the Duke of Lennox, 
and bade farewell to his English 
guests, who rode back to Edin- 
burgh. 

The Earl of Mar replied about 
the 1st of March— . 


‘ Cousin—I have received your 
letter and have spoken both with 
this bearer and with the English 
men. I have sent your letters 
and also my own this same day 
away by packet. What will be 
His Majesty’s resolution God 
knows. We shall ever be ready 
to obey all possible commands. 
However the matter go, I am 
glad they have seen her so as [ 
will not be counted a liar. Thus 
remitting all farther to the 
_ bearer, I rest 


Your loving cousin, 
Mar.’ 


Seandaver made his report by 
the same ‘ packet ’ as Lord Mar, 
and a reply soon arrived, dated 
from Theobalds on 29th March, 
from Sir Patrick Murray, a 


Gentleman of the Privy Chamber . 


who was also Keeper of the Park 
of Theobalds and a favourite 
courtier of the King’s (he be- 
came Earl of Tullibardine a few 
years later). From the cheerful 
opening of Sir Patrick’s letter 
Sir Dunean learned that the 
King was not greatly displeased 
at the failure of the expedition 
to capture the white hind. 
‘Noble Chief,’ began Sir 


Patrick, ‘I have received from 
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the Earl of Mar a packet of 
letters concerning the taking of 
this troublesome white hind of 
yours, and has delivered and 
read them to His Majesty, he 
being not well of a pain in his 
legs—I dare not say the gout. 
His Majesty is well pleased with 
you for the care you have had to 
further His Majesty’s desire in 
all things concerning this busi- 
ness of taking this deer.’ Mar’s 
and Scandaver’s letters, he went 
on to explain, had clearly con- 
vinced the King of the difficulty 
of executing his wishes. He had 
accordingly ordered that the 
hind should be left alone for the 
present, especially since she 
might be in ealf, and that the 
strictest instructions should be 
sent to ‘all those that borders 
or marches with Corrachaba 
that none presume to stir her, 
under His Majesty’s highest dis- 
pleasure.’ He would think of 
some other plan against the 
following year. Meanwhile, 
Seandaver was to try what he 
could ‘do by his art’ in the 
Forest of Glenartney by way 
of experiment, and the Earl 
of Perth had been instructed 
accordingly. 

There is no evidence that 
Seandaver and his companions 
had any success in Glenartney, 
but they must have made some 
attempt, since they apparently 
did not return to London before 
July. On the 24th of that 
month the King, having heard 
what Scandaver had to tell, 
sent Sir Duncan Campbell a 
letter of warm commendation. 
Seandaver had evidently spoken 


‘in glowing terms of the willing 
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assistance and above all of the 
unbounded hospitality which he 


had received in Perthshire, and. 


such reports were certain to 
please the King, who was always 
anxious to promote good feeling 
between his Scottish and English 
subjects. He expressed his ap- 
preciation to Glenorchy not only 
for his ‘earnest endeavours ’ 
but for his ‘special care and 
good entertainment of Scandaver 
himself, which as it hath given 
him occasion to speak of that 
our kingdom in general and of 
you in particular as of people 
dutifully devoted to their prince 
and well affected to strangers, 
so we give you most hearty 
thanks for the same.’ | 

I can find no record of whether 
King James did ever think of 
any other plan for catching the 
white hind. None seems to 
have been attempted before he 
died, less than three years later. 
But Mr Scandaver plainly de- 
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rived much professional benefit 
from his Highland adventure. 
His career can be traced through 
the State Papers for the rest of 
King James’s reign, though King 
Charles I. seems not to have 
retained him in employment. 
He specialised in the catching 
and transporting of deer to or 
from Theobalds, Windsor, Wood- 
stock, Newhall Park in Essex, 
and Burghley-on-the-Hill in 
Rutland. He caught his deer 
by making paddocks into which 
to drive them, and received large 
grants from the English Treasurer 
for the expenses of doing so. 
No doubt he often bored his 
subordinates with his Scottish 
reminiscences, especially if they 
raised any objection to some 
proposed operation on grounds 
of the difficulty of the country 
or the rigour of the weather. 
But it does not appear that he 
ever again ventured further 
north than Yorkshire. 


* 
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JOKER. 


BY ROBBIE BARCROFT. 


‘** PLEASE, Daddy, can I have 
some chewing-gum ? ”’ 

No.” —A pause. 

“Why can’t I have some 
chewing-gum, Daddy ? ”’ 

‘* Because I don’t think that 
your grandmother would like 

you have chewing-gum 
when you were a little boy ? ” 

I crossed my fingers. 
The conversation was becoming 
tedious ; also, it was getting a 
little too near home. 

‘Would you mind if I had 
some chewing-gum, Daddy ? ” 

Yes.”? I changed down to 
pass over a sticky patch by a 
snow-drift piled up against the 
side of a bleak, stark Cotswold 
stone wall. 

Why ? 99 

Because the eating of 
chewing-gum is a revolting habit 
practised only by the baser sort 
of American.”’ 

‘*But Valerie Filmer eats 
chewing-gum and she isn’t a 
baser sort of American, is she ? ”’ 

‘* Really, Anna, this conver- 
sation has gone quite far enough ; 
now lay off, can’t you? ”’ 

Yes, Daddy.’ Six power- 
ful and inaudible cylinders 
sent the new car up a steep 
hill and the snow-covered roof- 
tops of Avening rapidly vanished 
behind. 

Daddy ? ”’ 

Yes ? 39 

‘“Wasn’t your daddy’s granny 
an American ? ”’ 
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Yes.”’ 
‘‘* Was she a baser sort of 
one ? 


‘* Treally don’t know—lI mean, 
dash it—certainly not.”’ 

‘‘ Are you a teeny-weeny bit 
American then ? ”’ 

Yes.” 

‘‘*Am I a teeny-weeny bit an 
American then ? ”’ 

‘* Yes—lI suppose so.”’ 

‘* Am I a baser sort of one ? ”’ 

‘*Oh, shut up child, for the 
love of Mike! ”’ 

“But you said I was an 
American.”’ 

‘* Yes, Anna, but only the very 
tiniest bit of one.”’ 

“Then why can’t I have 
just the tiniest bit of chewing- 
gum 9) 

‘* For heaven’s sake ! ”’ 

‘* Oh, please, Daddy.”’ 

Minchinhampton appeared 
round the next corner; reluct- 
antly the brakes were applied 
and we came to a halt in that 
narrow Gloucestershire street 
before a village sweet shop. A 
little light-blue hooded figure 
scrambled out of the car, and 


the muffled squelching sound of 


a pair of tiny rubber wellingtons 
in double time played eagerly 
over the pavement which had 
been swept clear of snow. 
A small woollen-gloved hand 
clutched three pennies while the 
other hand reached up and 
struggled with a door- handle 
uncomfortably high; there was 
the sharp ‘ ping’ of a bell, the 
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tiny figure passed through, and 
the door slammed with a 
rattle of framed notices and 
enamel advertisements which 
hung loosely and precariously, 
threatening its glass front. 
Chewing-gum! What did it 
matter? What did anything 
matter? In two days’ time a 
journey had to be made: a 
journey far across the seas. 
There would be no more requests 
for chewing-gum or for anything 
else for the matter of that; for 
a year? For eighteen months ? 
Who knew ? Goodness gracious! 
would one never grow up? To 
have to feel like this after 
twenty-five years of service 
abroad? No. It had always 
been the same; just a dull 
ache; sickness that _re- 
appeared upon each occasion 
that one had left home. Still 
it was a good thing not to grow 
up. 
Irritated, I shifted in the seat 
towards the wheel, felt for a 
tobacco-pouch and looked along 
the bonnet of the car and my 
eyes fell upon Joker. Ah, here 
was something—Joker. Joker 
almost invariably shared these 
uncomfortable patches in life, 
for Joker always had to go too. 
Though mute, he was the most 
faithful, close-hunting foxhound 
that a man had ever had. He 
was always out in front, never 
out of scent and always ran 
tirelessly with tremendous drive. 
Perched on the radiator of the 
car, his bronze Belvoir-tan body 
had been painted and re-painted 
many times, but I noticed how 
dirty the white of his coat now 
looked against the snow-covered 
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street before us. Upon the 
radiator of whatever car we had 
possessed, in whatever continent, 
Joker had always led the way. 
Named after a favourite beagle 
of boyhood days, he had come 
back from Kenya in an overcoat 
pocket to resume the responsi- 
bilities and appointment of 
guardian over a new car collected 
in Regent Street some five 
months back. As usual he 
beckoned. ‘Come on,’ he said, 
as though just hitting off the 
line up that narrow house-bound 
street of snow. ‘Come on. We've 
got to go, and you know it. 
Don’t be wet—I will lead you.’ 
He had said it in Dublin; he 
had said it in Paris; he had said 
it by the slopes of Mount Kenya 
and, yes, beneath the snows of 
Kilimanjaro—he was saying it 
now, here in Minchinhampton : 
he had always been obeyed. I 
pressed the starter on hearing 
the muffled, squelching sound 
of small wellingtons and the 
excited sharp breathing induced 
by stimulated exertion on a 
bitter cold day. I glanced round — 
to meet the eyes of a small 
impish face beside me. It was 
a smiling face, but between the 
smiles there was something else 
— jaw was moving, contorting 
and mouthing with unabating 


regularity. The sight was 
nauseating. Joker led slowly 
away. 


‘‘Now, Anna, you’re not to 
let your grandmother see you 
eating that disgusting stuff, nor 
are you to take it into the house. 
You’re only to eat it in the car 
when you are alone with me. 
Do you understand ? ” 
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‘“ Where shall I put it then, 
Daddy ? ” 

“Oh hide it in the ash-tray 
and shut it up tight.” 

‘* But what if your girl-friend 
puts cigarette-ash all over it ? ” 


‘*T haven’t got a girl-friend— 


what do you mean ? ” 

‘* But granny says you have. 
Look, Ill hide it in here.”’ 

Just below the steering-column 
there was a small aperture above 
the shelf which was conveniently 
placed below the facia that ran 
the width of the car. Rever- 
ently what was left in the 
packet was stuffed into this 
little crevice, and all the time 
the munching went on with- 
out sign of yielding. At that 
moment the snow really did 
start to fall. It looked as 
though it were going to hold, 
too. Somehow or other the 
car had to be got to London to 
be loaded on the boat. True 
there were two days more, but 
there had been experiences of 
snow in the Cotswolds before. 
It was already drifting up on 
the grass undulations of Rod- 


borough Common. This was it 
with a vengeance. There was 
always something. It would 


have to be London that after- 
noon or probably never. I 
could not afford to wait. Joker 
was beckoning. 


It was just as well that we 
had not waited. By early after- 
noon the snow had become 
something to reckon with, and 
in places there were already six 


inches of it on the ground. Soon 


there would be more, for there 
was no sign of a break. 
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There had been one or two 
tricky bits between Wantage and 
Pangbourne over those stark, 
wind-swept Berkshire Downs 
which always seem to take the. 
brunt of anything that’s going. 
Somehow or other we managed 
to thread through stranded cars 
and lorries which had developed 
uncontrollable wheel-spin and 
had slithered into deep roadside 
drifts of snow from which im- 
mediate escape was impossible. 
The old hound led gamely, look- 
ing dirtier and dirtier against an 
increasing bleached-white carpet. 
Careful to remain in the higher 
gears and not to put my foot 
down, I had succeeded in getting 
the rest of the car to follow. 
Sometimes it was touch and go, 
but we never stopped. Afternoon 
turned to dusk, and dusk was 
followed by a ghostly white 
night until the yellow are-lights 
of the Great West Road trans- 
formed both nature and man’s 
vehicles into an eerie sort of 
spectrum bereft of all colour. 
We had made it. That part of 
the journey was over. So was 
the parting. Better that way. 
If you are going to take a cold 
shower turn the tap on at once. 
Do not hang about with a towel 
round the shoulders, shivering 
and putting it off. So. <A 


couple of whiskies and sodas 


and the warmth of a London 
club added their contribution. 


—** Down a flight, sir, and hand 


her over to the overseas shipping 


department,” came a_ cheery 
voice. ‘Sharp this mornin’, aint 
it? Here, I'll come with you.” 

The garage attendant got in 
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behind and pointed towards an 
incline leading to the basement 
of this large garage within a few 
yards of Piccadilly Circus. 
Maneceuvring into line with a 
number of other cars of similar 
make, all showing signs of a 
rough passage through the 
snow, we joined the export 
Party. No time was wasted. 
We were handed over to another 
- attendant who produced a sheaf 
of multi-coloured forms and 
rapidly took down details. 

‘* See you’ve had a heater put 
on ? ’’ he said. 

‘* Yes, by Jove! 
too.” 

Well, the customs ’ll want 
to know about that.” He 
scribbled busily and opened the 
door of the ear. 

“What about these rubber 
mats ? 

‘* What about them ? ”’ 

Well, I shouldn’t leave them 
inside ; they’re not in the model 
specification. They'll pinch 
those all right.” 

‘** Well, what do you expect me 
to do with them? I can’t very 
well walk down Piccadilly in a 
hard hat swinging an umbrella 
with a couple of rubber mats 
under my arms.” 

‘* Well, sir, they go at your own 
risk. You might be lucky, but 
don’t say I didn’t warn you. 
And these spare tubes in the 
boot, you won’t ever see them 
again if you don’t take them, 
you know. Cor, they’re as quick 
aS @ polecat on anything they 
can ’appen on.’ The assistant 
did not say who ‘they’ were, 
but he continued to shake his 
head. | 


Needed it 
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‘* And then that dog. Now, 
sir, it “ud be a real pity if you 
got that stole. An ’untin’ man, 
eh? tI used to live in Suffolk 
’way back. We always liked to 
see the ’ounds come round our 
way though they was keener on 
shootin’ nor ’untin’ there. Didn’t 
mind pullin’ the trigger if a fox 
crossed their barrels either, but 
we'd sooner see the ’ounds do 
the job.’ He reached for Joker 
and, laying the bundle of papers 
across the bonnet of the car, felt 
in the pocket of his white over- 
alls for a spanner. 

‘*°Ere, I’m goin’ to take that 
off for you. You stick it in your 
pocket, or you'll never see it 
again, mark my words.’ With 
a kindly smile and a few deft 
twists, he removed Joker from 
office and handed him to me. 

‘* When you next see this car 
you won’t know ’er; she’ll be 
shipped all spruced up and 
serviced lke the day she was 
new, and good luck to you, 
sir.”’ 


The ship heaved, pitched, 
rolied and yawed all the way 
down the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal; nor did the Mediter- 
ranean Offer a break. There a 
sea was running too, and a sea 
can run in that quarter during 
February. As I lay in my bunk, 
wedged in tight by pillows, 
listening to the monotonous 
creak—creak—creak of a piece 
of disgruntled woodwork in the 
cabin bulkhead, I sometimes 
wondered about the car in a 
hold somewhere down below. 


Had ‘they’ stowed her securely ? 


Had ‘ they’ bent a warp or two 


i 
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round her wheels and secured 
her properly, or was she shifting 
and slithering from port to 
starboard at each roll of the 
ship ? Inquiries at the purser’s 
bureau had been reassuring, 
but no opportunity had been 
granted to visit the holds where 
the cars had been _ stowed. 
Fingers crossed. 

And then, one Sunday after- 
noon during an _ after-curry- 
lunch nap, the cabin bulkhead 
ceased to squeak and groan. 
Through the port-hole there 
came the long drone of a melan- 
choly sing-song voice ; 
enchantment for those who love 
and appreciate the ways of the 
sea — Pa-a-a-a-nchwa-a-a--y.”’ 
It was the drone of a lascar 
sounding. 
lead, he was acquainting the 
Officer of the Watch on the 
bridge with the fathoms. Land 
would be ahead. Port Said 
would lie across our bows. An 


order from the bridge trickled 


through the port-hole with the 
sunlight, followed by a noisy 
shudder which ran through the 
ship. Obviously that order had 
been ‘Let go the anchor.’ 
Lazily stretching back upon the 
bunk I absorbed it all. The 
lack of movement; the hush ; 
and then the odour. An odour 
loaded with the rich tang of 
spice, dung, cloves and negus. 
It provided a blanket of drowsy 
languor. Somehow or other, at 
the same time, a metabolism 
took place beneath the skin. 
The skin was no longer on guard 
and fighting to battle with the 
eold. <A million little prickles 
beneath it from toe to scalp 
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made the skin aware that it was 
relieved of this duty. The East 
had taken over from the West 
and for the moment the car was 
forgotten. 


There is a fascination about 
the Port of Mombasa, roasting 
hot during the month of Febru- 
ary, but that fascination can 
pall if one happens to be in a 
hurry. Yet one can never tire 
of the sunlit cobalt-blue of the 
waters in the deep natural 
harbour, of the dignified shipping 
all a-sparkle with the sun’s 
bright reflection, of the little 
flitting sails belonging to the 
‘coots’ of the Mombasa Yacht 
Club as they dart up and down, 
first on this tack then on the 
other, towards the ancient 
harbour of Port Reitz; little 
ships that provide a discrepant 
form of lightening activity to an 
island which otherwise appears 
to slumber—like flies buzzing 
round the body of a comatose 
reclining spaniel on a close after- 
noon. But I was in a hurry. 
The Chief Officer shook his 
head. 
“It’s bad luck, I know. 
Normally we aim to get passen- 
gers’ cars off the ship within 
twenty-four hours, but we seem 
to have had it this time. It’s all 
due to the dock strike at home 
last October. The backlog’s 
only just coming forward out 
here now. They haven’t got 
enough rolling-stock to handle it. 
They haven’t got any wagons to 
send up the sidings alongside, 
and until we get those wagons, 
we can’t discharge the two 
hundred tons or so of cargo that 
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lies on top of the holds in which 
your cars are stowed.”’ 

‘*How long will it be?” I 
inquired. 

The First Officer shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ How the devil do 
I know!” he answered. ‘ You 
know this place as well as I 
do—the land of ‘ bado kidogo.’ 
Maybe two days, maybe three. 
Your guess is as good as mine.” 

Now of all the places I know 
of, Mombasa and the coast of 
Kenya provides as profitable a 
place to beachcomb as any, 
and of all the pleasant people to 


beachcomb with, perhaps John 


Scholfield is the pleasantest.. It 
was lucky that I discovered he 
was staying at the Club, other- 
wise I would have grown crazy 
with impatience. His nature 
ef unhurried geniality provided 
a balm of sedative that staved 
off to a great extent the 


irritation of unavoidable delay. 


Four hundred and twenty-three 
miles up-country there was an 
employer who was also unappre- 
ciative of this delay. I had been 
away long enough. It was time 
to get back on the job. And get 
back quickly. | 

Two days passed. Delightful 
days. They were spent for the 
most part in a pair of bathing- 
drawers at the Club’s swimming- 
pool beneath the high, stained 
walls of Fort Jesus; walls built 
during the sixteenth century by 
the Portuguese, of stone which 
they brought out on their brittle 
ships as ballast, to protect 
Mombasa from the ravages of 
the Arabs. While the Portu- 


guese have moved on, the Arabs 
and other Oriental races have 


Joker. 
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remained. One of the _ finest 
sights on earth is to see the large 
dhows from Persia and India 
enter the Old Harbour, their 
lateen sails bellying while the 
crews blow conches, beat drums 
and chant fervid prayers of 
thankfulness to mark the end of 
a hazardous journey from the 
Persian Gulf, from distant India 
or from Lamu. It was this scene 
that we watched with fascination, 
against the sun-bathed tropical- 
green background of the Nyali 
bank across the water, a back- 
ground splashed with the bright 


colours of flowering flamboyants, 


jacarandas and Nandi flames. 
L could have stayed there for 
ever. It was quite impossible 
to imagine that at that very 
moment, maybe, His Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort was putting-in 
his hounds to draw a wind-swept, 
leafless Great Wood in bitter 
weather. Through: such trains 
of thought there ran a conscience. 
We should not be here—we 
should be up-country. A tele- 
phone message on the third 


morning. The car had _ been 
unloaded. She was going 
through the Customs. The 


motor agents would have her on 
the road by half-past two. I 
could start then. A_ most 
awkward time. 

Anyone who knows the long, 
bad, shocking, dusty road that 
rises from Mombasa to Nairobi 
will tell you that you are faced 
with but two alternatives. The 
distance is three hundred and 
thirteen miles. You can either 
break the journey half-way, at a 
famous little isolated hotel called 
Mae’s Inn, or drive straight 
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through. In either case you 
will be the worse for wear, and 
your car will be very much the 
-worser. Conscience  pricked. 
The first alternative was ruled 
out. Wewould drive straight on. 
We should be able to do the trip 
in eight hours: if we got away 
by two-thirty, well—barring 
accidents—we should be in by 
ten-thirty. Say eleven to be on 
the safe side. 

‘* Don’t be an ass,”’ said John 
Scholfield. What on earth 
difference does a matter of twelve 
hours make. One of the things 
that has never ceased to cause 
me irritation is your impetu- 
osity, which, during all the years 
I have had the doubtful pleasure 
of your acquaintance, has pro- 
duced precisely what?” He 
reached for the towel that lay by 
the deck-chair beside him, took 
off his sun-glasses and started to 
polish them. ‘‘ Since, however, 
such years of acquaintance have 
accustomed me to the eventu- 
ality that it is useless to try to 
dissuade you from your purpose, 
then I suppose it would be 
unavailing to draw your attention 
to the fact that no one is 
indispensable, and that your 
employers in that great house of 
industry at Nakuru have been 
getting on with a refreshing 
measure of prosperity during 
your absence and can hardly be 
expected to bust themselves with 
rapture upon your return. Still, 
if you want a lift to the garage 
I’ll give you one.’ He replaced 
his glasses and stared at me 
through them like=some great 
unblinking owl. ‘* You fathead. 


Why not stay? Let’s give it a 
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bash tonight and then you can 
make an early start tomorrow 
morning.” 

‘*Oh, no good putting things 
off,’ I replied, ‘‘I’ve been 
hanging about here long enough. © 
Might just as well travel in the 
evening as by day. The Mau 
Mau haven’t got down this way 
yet, have they ? ” 

‘*No. You needn’t worry on 
that score. If you feel you want 
a gun you can have mine and 
welcome. The thing’s a perfect 
curse to safeguard; dun you a 
hundred quid these days if you 
lose it, too.”’ 

‘** Well, thank you, I might just 
as well take it, there are those 
two ‘ Mickey Mouse’ detention 
camps at Voi or Manyani or 
whatever they are, on the way. 
Prisoners have been known to 
escape, you know. Now, with 
your leave, I think we’d better 
get weaving. I'll get the hall- 
boy to put my gear in your 
car.” 


There she stood gleaming as 
she had never gleamed before. 
What a transformation from the 
dull, dirty, snow-flecked saloon 
that had groped its way down 
to the garage basement in 
London three weeks before! A 
cheerful little man was buzzing 
busily about her, and a couple of 
African mechanies were fiddling 
away at the chassis beneath the 
twinkling polish of the coach- 
work. 

“She'll be ready in a jiffy.” 
The little man closed the bonnet 
and pressed it home, ‘‘ We got 
her through the Customs all 
right, but you’d better check her 
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over to see they haven’t pinched 
anything.”’ 

‘They’ again. I opened the 
door. The interior of the car had 
a bare look. I looked for the 
rubber mats. I looked for the 
maintenance book and for a map 
that I had left on the shelf. 
‘They ’ had been at it all right, 
for there was no sign of anything 
of that nature. I opened the 
boot. Except for just the right 
number of tools provided by the 
manufacturers, the boot was 
spotilessly empty. A magni- 
ficent jack that I had purloined 
from the garage of a long-suffer- 
ing mother had vanished. But 
IT had been warned. 

“Everything all right? It 
looks as though there’s been a 
bit of tampering here; they’re 
proper devils they are, always 
something goes.”’ The little man 
pointed to the _ torpedo-like 
ornament on the bonnet through 
which two holes had been neatly 
drilled. 

‘*Seems you had a mascot of 
some sort here. Pinched it they 
have.” 

‘* No, that’s all right. There 
was @ mascot. There still is.” 
I reached for my overcoat, 
strangely discrepant, flopping 
across @ suitcase in the brilliant 
sunshine, and produced Joker 
from the pocket. ‘‘ We haven’t 
got time to fix it on now,” I said, 
‘*T must get off as soon as 
possible.”’ Putting Joker down, 
I had a look round the controls. 

**T think you'll find her O.K. 
now,’ said the little man. 
‘* We've topped up the oil and 
battery and she’s bung-full of 
gas. ’Fraid she'll use a lot till 
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you get those jets changed. We 
haven’t had time to do the job 
and she’ll be very heavy on juice 
once you get up to a bit of height. 
They'll fix her in Nairobi when 
you get there. Safe journey.” 
He waved a hand. 

Now, there are all sorts of 
initiation ceremonies this 
exotic country of Kenya. They 
belong to Kenya and are insepar- 
able from the Kenya way of life. 
Most of them are the concern of 
the African tribes, but not all; 
and on entering this country for 
the first time a new car is 
required humbly to pay tribute 
to the land of its adoption ; for 
the three hundred and thirteen 
miles of lonely bush-bordered 
road, from the Port of Mombasa 
at sea level gradually rising to 
the five thousand six hundred 
feet of Kenya’s capital, are 
purgatory, especially the first 
hundred miles. 

Those first hundred are quite 
indescribable, winding up from 
the green and blue shades of the 
hot tropical coast to the hilly 
scrubland of Tsavo, where man- 
eating lions once threatened a 
nation’s pioneering enterprise 
and almost put paid to it. 
The surface consists of rubble 
and hundreds of tons of stones 
thrown haphazard upon a bull- 
dozed camber. 

But no matter, the car seemed 
to be as spry and lively as ever. 
Like a mare that has been boxed 
up during a spell of frost, she 
seemed to hump her back, kick 
her heels and reach for the bridle 
after three weeks of confinement 
in the dark hold down in the 
bowels of the ship. She was 
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tearing to get at it. Once off 
the tarmac and out onto the 
rubble of that dreadful road the 
bangs and cracks of loose stone 
beneath the car produced spasms 
of commiseration. The belief 
that a car is an _  insensate 
contrivance was not altogether 
convincing. She could not wince 
at each blow upon the mud- 
guards. I winced for her, and, 
preoccupied by her suffering, I 
was unable to take in the un- 


doubted majesty that the spaces | 


on each side of the road afforded. 
Occasionally a distant tower of 
dust danced high in the sunlight 
to herald the approach of a lorry 
or car; but not often; for the 
road is by and large a lonely one. 
A jumble and hotch-potch of a 
few hundred yards of dirty crazy 
housing was all that Voi could 
produce to mark the passing of 
the first hundred miles, and the 
car by that time, at least, seemed 
to be settling into her stride, for 
the road surface had improved. 
Relieved of the anxiety of 
looking for bumps and pot-holes 
my mind began to turn towards 
the countryside. I might be 
lucky enough to see an elephant. 
There evidence that 
elephants had recently crossed 
the road. A yellow - neck 
Francolin hastily left its dust- 
bath and scuttled, head lowered, 
for the shelter of the under- 
growth ; but there seemed little 
else to mark the passing of 
a further twenty miles. The 
approach to a_ steepish hill 
broke the monotony, and then, 
out of the blue, there was a cough 
and a splutter. It came from 


beneath the bonnet. 
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What on earth was that? 
Not to worry, we had topped 
the rise by now and the engine 
was running as silently and 
evenly as ever. A bit of some- 
thing or other in the carburettor. 
Cleared herself no doubt. But 
another hill was ahead, and there 
would be rising ground through 
little rock-like mountains for 
some time. 

As the car rose, there came 
further splutters and coughs, and 
this time a series of shudders 
went through her frame. She 
was losing power. I knew only 
one remedy that might counter- 
act this stoppage while on the 
move. I reached for the choke 
a little at 
first and then to its extremity. 
The coughing, spitting and 
spluttering continued, and ended > 
in the gasping ‘ her’r-r-r-r-r.’ 
She was out. Dead as mutton. 

As the car came to a stand- 
still I reached for the handbrake 
and glanced at the instruments 
on the dashboard. As the engine 
was no longer running that did 
not provide much enlightment. 
Yet —Jehosophat! The fuel 
indicator ! How could it 
possibly be? The little red 
needle rested upon the stop 
at zero. I switched off the 
ignition. The needle gave an 
almost imperceptible flicker. I 
switched it on again. The bare 
trace of a shudder. The fuel 
gauge was working. Simple. 


We were out of petrol. But 
how? ‘The tank was full at 
Mombasa; the car had a 


cruising range of some two 
hundred and forty miles; we 
had travelled barely a hundred 
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and twenty. I harked back 
to the words of the cheerful 
little red-faced garage-man at 
Mombasa—‘‘ She’s bung-full of 
gas. ’Fraid she'll use a lot till 
you get those jets changed .. . 
very heavy on juice once you get 
up to a bit of height.” Still, 
that did not add up. The car 
could not possibly have used ten 
gallons in a hundred and twenty 
miles, height or no _ height. 
Besides, we had not reached any 
great height yet. 

As I blinked down the empty 
dusty road, which was already 
toning to a dull brick-red, for 
the sun was on the wane and 
seemed to say ‘ Another hour, 
chaps,’ I could not make it 
out. It did not look like an 
electrical fault. Must be petrol. 
There must be a leak. Well, 
no good sitting about blinking 


and staring. A herd of impala 
crossed the road just ahead, and 
suddenly the red lithe buck 
burst into leaps and bounds at 
the creak made by the opening 


bonnet. No, everything seemed 
in order there: no sign of a leak 
in the petrol-pipes. Carburettor 


gave no appearance of anything 


unusual; the autovac looked 
all right too. Better look at the 
petrol-pipe underneath. 

Long past caring about 
appearances, I flopped down on 
the road, on my back, among the 
scratch of penetrating, red, dusty 
murram, and had a look round. 
It all looked very horrible. The 
car was still plastered with the 
mud of Gloucestershire and a 
dozen other counties, and the 
dust of Kenya was trying hard 
to cover up any trace of an 
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erstwhile English way of life. 
‘Forget it,’ said the dust. 
‘Cleanse yourself of it: you 
belong to us now, for we have 
absorbed you.’ 7 

And then it happened. Just 
as I was about to wriggle out 
into the dying sunlight again, 
and this involved a turn of the 
head towards the rear of the ear, 
there appeared the minutest 
glinting movement. I caught 
my breath, stared — nothing 
happened—and then again, a 
glinting movement. It was a 
drop. A drop of petrol. About 
the last drop of petrol. And it 
came from beneath the tank. 

It was difficult to see, but 
there was an undoubted dent 
about the size of an ink-bottle in 
the tank. There was the leak, 
and there was nothing to be 
done about it. Here was a go, 
The devil of a shine and all. 
The nearest petrol-station was 
about thirty miles ahead. Traffic 
was spasmodic. Even if someone 
was kind enough to cough up 
some petrol, it could not amount 
to much with a punctured petrol- 
tank. Still, better see what the 
exact extent of the damage was, 
and as I jacked up one of the 
rear wheels, I thought in 
vexation, ‘Serve me right: 
never again will I travel with- 
out that damned dog on the 
bonnet. It just doesn’t pay.’ 

It was quite simple. With the 
rear wheel jacked up, a good 
view of the petrol-tank could 
be obtained. Obviously a great 
sharp-edged stone had flown up 
and cracked that tank one hell 
of a bang. Its force had pro- 
Its sharp edge 
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had also produced a hole about 
the size of the circumference of 
« pencil. I straightened myself 
and leant against the mudguard 
looking up and down the road. 
No tell-tale spiral of dust in 
either direction. Nothing was 
coming up or down the road. 
But something was bound to 
turn up presently. Or was 
it ? 

In the meantime there was 
nothing to be done. If there 
was any beauty—and there was 
—lots—surrounding that lonely 
red road, it went unheeded. 
Irritated beyond measure, with 
censure directed towards a 
public- works department that 
permitted a surface 
composed of loose boulders to 
obtain, it was not much comfort 
to look at what might quite 
possibly have been a glorious 
sunset. An itchy mind, itehy 
feet and itchy hands impelled 
some measure of action. Might 
as well fit Joker up on _ his 
pedestal and hope that he would 
see to it that nothing like this 
occurred again. 

I got hold of the tool-wallet 
from the boot, opened the door 
and reached for Joker lying at 
an extended immobile gallop on 
the shelf beneath the facia. 
Somehow or other the movement 
of the car seemed to have wedged 
one of his hind legs into a crack. 
Already irked and testy, perhaps 
it was not the wisest measure 
to give that hound the most 
almighty wrench, but away came 
Joker snarling, though uninjured, 
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and something multi-coloured 


dropped with a soft little thump 
by the clutch-pedal of the ear. 
It was the torn wrapping of a 
half-empty packet of chewing- 
gum. It had lain where ‘ they’ 
had not discovered it. Chewing- 
gum! Ye Gods and Patron 
Saints! Rudge Multi’s—Levis 
two-strokes, flat-twin Douglases 
— motor - bikes — twenty - five 
years back. Those dreadful 
vibrating atrocities we loved 
so dearly and which invariably 
jarred their petrol-pipe junctions 
to acondition of seep and leakage. 
It was ‘*‘ chewed’ chewing-gum 
that we used in those days to 
wrap round these oozing 
junctions. 

Not without a certain amount 
of distaste I placed two segments 
of this revolting sweetmeat into 
my mouth, and the jaws, which 
unhappily seemed to need no 
rehearsal, fell into step with a 
reguiar champing masticating 


rhythm: better give it time and 
then plug it in. 


And into that 
hole in the petrol-tank it went, 
Plomb !—just like that—while 
away in the gathering dusk there 
appeared a spiral of dust rising 
high above the bush. : 

I do not know whether Joker 
is giving any Christmas presents 
this year. I do not know where 
he will be. But if he does—why 
then—I fancy that it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility 
that a small girl in Gloucester- 
shire might—you never know— 
might perhaps receive a packet 
of chewing-gum ! 


- 
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BY F. G. TURNBULL. 


It was in the small hours of 
a moonlit morning in October, 
while she stood in pyjamas by 
the shore of Cairloy on the west 
coast of Scotland, that my wife, 
Betty, said something I often 
remember. She said: ‘ Birds 
need people. They should have 
people with them all the time.”’ 

She was thinking particularly 
of those birds that get into 
difficulties from which they can- 
not extricate themselves, when 
human intervention could mean 
so much. We had just seen an 
instance of how urgent this need 
for help could be and what could 
come of it. 

Betty and I had not been long 
married then, but for yet another 
reason the occasion of our visit 
to Cairloy was one of deep con- 
tentment to me. The place 
swarmed with birds, and birds 
were my perennial delight ; for 
several years I had been study- 
ing them and writing about 
them and had lived alone with 
them for months together in 
unfrequented places. I knew 
when I married Betty that things 
could not be quite the same 
again, for she was a townsgirl : 
her interests were there and she 
knew little about birds; and I 
had felt that perhaps for me 
those long enchanted spells by 
hill and loch and sea were over. 

We had made our home on the 
outskirts of a town, and there on 
a hight in March something 


wakened me from sleep. I lis- 


tened, and in the quiet and the 
dark I heard ringing down from 
the heights of the sky the thrill- 
ing call of wild-geese flying, 
beating along on their age-old 
airways to the north. — 

I wakened Betty and she 
listened with me for a time, 
then fell asleep again. I rose 
and sat by the open window. 
The geese were not flying alone. 
Out there in the night curlew 
were calling to one another, a 
snipe sounded its dry note as it 
passed low over our roof, and 
from high and far away came the 
pipe of golden plover. 

In my heart I flew with the 
birds ; for at their cry an urge 
possessed me anew, an inexplic- 
able longing to go northward, 


-to journey with them. There 


are Others in whom the call of 
migrant geese evokes a like 
response. It is as though the 
moving voices penetrated to the 
profoundest deeps of memory 
and stirred to brief flame the 
embers of something we once 
lived, something so far away in 
time that neither reason nor 
intuition can now bridge the gap 
and link us in understanding to 
them. If the theory of reincarna- 
tion were valid, then one might 
say that in some other life and 
time we wore feathers and flew 
beneath the stars. 

Next day I was restless and 
ill at ease. I had work to do, but 


if 
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could not settle to it. Betty 
noticed and she asked me what 
was on my mind. I told her it 
was the old itch, to get off with 
the birds. She looked at me 
thoughtfully, then with a sudden 
smile she said— 

‘* And why not? Would I be 
in the way if I came too?”’ 

So it came about that on a 
day of wind and sun and cloud 
early in April we ran our car and 
caravan down the rough old 
smugglers’ road to a lonely shore 
and the sea at Cairloy, that mile- 
long, rock-armoured hummock 
of land thrusting sullenly out 
into the Atlantic swell. And it 
was in the little south bay, in 
the shelter of the narrow ridge 
linking Cairloy to the mainland, 
that we made our summer home. 

When we had had a meal and 

I was driving the steel pegs to 
take the caravan storm-ropes if 
need arose, Betty walked up 
over the ridge and down the 
other side in the sunset to see 
the little north bay. Twenty 
minutes later she returned, with 
her hands clutched to her chest 
and an expression of deep con- 
cern on her face. 
I looked at her in alarm, 
thinking she had fallen on the 
rocks. But her concern was not 
for herself. Fishing inside her 
jumper she produced a guillemot, 
its snowy breast stained brown 
with ship’s oil picked up on the 
sea. 

She said anxiously : ‘* There’s 
something wrong with this bird. 
It can’t fly.” 

It was with the coming of that 
guillemot to our caravan that 
Betty, to use her own expression, 
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came awake to birds. There- 
after, outside her short house- 
keeping hours and when I was 
writing, she went off for long 
walks about the headland and 
shore by herself, looking for other 
birds that might be in trouble. 
She turned out to be an indefatig- 
able beachcomber, and every 
now and then I had to drop 
what I was doing and go off with 
her to see the display of colours 
in some rock pool she had come 
upon, or the putrid remains of 
a seal or some other wonder she 
had found. 

This was a Betty I had not 
known, and I was delighted. In 
addition to collecting an embar- 
rassing quantity of ‘ museum ’ 
pieces from the tideline, she had 
within a few days established 
what she called her ‘ bird hos- 
pital,’ with her oiled guillemot, 
two oiled razorbills, three sickly 
yearling herring- gulls and a 
rock-dove injured by a peregrine 
falcon that nested on Cairloy. 
Her work with these might have 
been a preparation for others 
that were yet to come—among 
them two that Betty will re- 
member with the warmest affec- 
tion all the years of her life. 


They came to us one day near 
the end of April. A _ half-gale 
from the south-west was driving 
heavy seas and spindrift into 
our little bay, and I had gone 
up on the headland to add stone 
and turf to a hide I was building 
in an angle of the cliffs over- 
looking the faleon’s nest. There, 
above the surge of the sea and 
the roar of the wind in the rocks, 


I heard the ery of wild-geese. 
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I looked about in astonishment, 
remembering that the geese had 
flown north six weeks before 
and would now be well ahead 
with their nesting. 

Then, just south of Cairloy, 
I saw the bird I had heard—a 
grey-lag gander. He flew low 
with the wind, then turned, 
rose against it and beat back, 
dropping again to the water. He 
repeated the manceuvre, and 
all the time he was crying 
urgently. 

I knew he was calling to 
something, and with binoculars 
I searched the surface of the 
sea. There, rising and falling 
steeply among the white-crested 
combers, was a grey-lag goose, 
swimming. I heard her call in 
response to the gander, and saw 
her beat her wings on the water 
in a vain attempt to rise in 
flight. I knew then that I had 
come again upon one of those 
tragic events that occur so often 
in the world of wild things. 

Somewhere on their wintering 
grounds, I guessed, the goose 
had been injured beyond flight. 
Yet she had responded to the lure 
of the north and springtime, and 
where her kin had spread their 
wings and flown, she herself had 
set out to walk and swim, from 
the Solway, maybe, to the north 
of Scotland or perhaps even to 
Iceland, eight hundred miles 
away. Whatever her destina- 
tion, I felt that she could not 
survive to reach it. 

The goose must have been on 
her way for five or six weeks, 
and in her plight, and in all that 
time her mate had not deserted 
her. And here she was now, in 
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the stormy sea off Cairloy, striv- 
ing still to respond to her 
gander’s anxious call, and swim- 
ming courageously on to her 
almost certain doom. 

Now and then the gander, 
unable to comprehend disaster, 
alighted beside her and swam 
with her, only to rise in the air 
again to sound anew his plea to 
the goose to shake out her wings 
and fly with him. 

Up on Cairloy the falcon was 
impatient to return to her eggs 
on the rocks below me, so I left 
my part-built hide and moved 
to another viewpoint on the 
cliffs. From there I kept watch 
on the goose. Even with the 
wind at her back she took a long 
time to swim a furlong to the 
end of the headland, for the set 
of the tide was against her. 
And now she faced an obstacle 


that not all her courage could 


overcome. 

Past Cairloy a_ nine - knot 
current was running and con- 
flicting tides met at the head- 
land end, with incoming waves 
to add to the confusion of tumul- 
tuous water. Again and again 
the goose swam into that mael- 
strom with the gander swooping 
over her, but always she was 
borne back, until she could 
struggle no more. The wind 
took her then and swept her 
round to the south side of the 
headland. Slowly her lonely 
figure was driven inshore towards 
our little bay, and, seeing the 
line of her drift, I left the cliff- 
head and went back towards the 
caravan to meet her where she 
came in. 

Betty was standing on a rock 
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gazing seaward through a haze 
of spindrift when I came down 
into the bay, and she hurried 
round the tideline to meet me. 
She pointed to the gander flying 
and crying over the sea, and 
asked anxiously— 

‘* What’s wrong out there ? ”’ 

When I had told her, she said 
incredulously: ‘‘ And he has 
stayed with her all that time! 
Why didn’t he fly away with 
the others ? ”’ | 

I told her then that wild-geese 
mate for life and stay together 
always, if they can. At this 
Betty looked at me wonderingly 
and said: ‘*‘ Why, they’re just 
like us!”’ 

It was an hour before the 
goose was blown in against the 
ebbing tide, and all the time the 
wind was growing stronger. 
While she was still fifty yards 
away we could see that she was 
in difficulties. She had her head 
to the incoming waves and they 
were breaking over her to the 
pull of the sea-bed below. I 
knew that the bird must be very 
tired, but did not realise till I 
saw her appear in a trough close 
inshore, with wings fallen open 
and head submerged, that she 
had passed the limit of endurance 
and was drowning. 

In the back of the car was a 
twenty-fathom rope, and I ran 
for it. I shed shoes, jacket and 
shirt, tied the rope round my 
waist over my flannel shorts and 
handed the coils to Betty, with 
orders to pull me out if necessary. 
Somehow I got hold of the goose, 
and Betty, who is small and 
easily blown about by the wind, 
hauled me out like a fish. 
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The gander swooped over our 
heads with cries of anguish as I 
put the goose down on the beach 
and examined her. Beside me 
I heard Betty utter a little 
exclamation of dismay. Some- 
where the goose had fallen foul 
of a long twist of rusty wire- 
netting. Both her legs were 
entangled in it, and from one 
foot to the other it crossed her 
back and passed down through 


the forward crotch of a wing. 


Her legs were badly cut, and 
with the sawing movement of 
the wire while she walked and 
swam the wing seemed almost 
severed. From the feel and 
weight of her I felt that in the 
five or six weeks of her terrible 
journey the goose had eaten 
almost nothing at all. 

The gander was still flying over 
us uttering frantic summons to 
his mate, when the goose raised 
her head from the shingle. And 
somehow his cries pierced the 
fog of her half-conscious mind. 
She rose with a choking cry that 
was heart-rending to hear, and, 
seeming not to see us, stumbled 
blindly up the beach, in her 


extremity responding to _ the 


gander and following him still. 

I stepped quickly after her, 
but Betty was before me. She 
dropped on her knees among the 
seawrack and stones and flung 
a restraining arm over the goose, 
saying’ with a kind of despera- 

I went off to look out a pair of 
tinsmith’s shears I had among 
the car tools, and by the time 
I had found them Betty was 
coming up the beach with the 
goose, now apparently quite 
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collapsed, in her arms. I fol- 
lowed her into the caravan and 
we put the injured bird on a 
seat. She lay motionless except 
for a rhythmic tremor of her 
wings, a steady pulse at a rate 
near that of my own heart-beats. 
We thought then that she was 
dying, but I think now that, 
unconscious though she was, 
some part of her mind was work- 
ing still and that in deep dream 
she was flying. 

Still hearing the cries of the 
gander outside, we cut the wire 
from the goose; then, while 
she continued quiet, I examined 
her injuries. Her swollen legs 
were deeply cut and the sinews 
badly abraded, but I guessed 
that with care they would mend. 
Her wing was in an appalling 
state: where it joined her body 
the driving sinews seemed to 
have been chewed to pieces by 
the wire, with rust and feather 
fragments ground deeply in. I 
felt that the goose could not 
possibly fly again. 

Meanwhile Betty had put 
water on to boil, looked out 
towels and dry clothes for me, 
and spread out her first-aid kit 
ready for business. Then while 
I dried myself and changed she 
wrought on the bird’s wing 
with water, cotton-wool, tweezers 
and with a sterilised knitting- 
needle as a probe. She cleaned 
that ghastly wound and worked 
all the ragged bits and pieces into 
order with great thoroughness. 

She repeated the operation on 
the bird’s legs, then with gauze 
and cotton-wool and bandaging 
we bound everything up. To 
complete the work we fastened 
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the injured wing firmly to the 
goose’s body with an old rain- 
coat belt of Betty’s, and put 
her in a roomy cardboard box 
lined with dry grass on the floor. 

We did not sleep much that 
night; the gander kept us 
awake. He seemed to be there 
and on the wing the whole night 
long, crying in the darkness, to 
an unheeding goose deep in the 
sleep of profoundest exhaustion. 
By dawn he was searching 
farther away and his man- 
ceuvres seemed erratic, as though 
their focus had failed. 

I do not know to what extent 
a bird can formulate a clear 
idea of a situation or how long 
it could hold such an idea in 
shape. But I felt that with the 
passing of the hours the gander 
had gradually lost his impres- 
sion of his mate’s presence in 
our little bay, and that all he was 
aware of now was that contact 
with her had been broken. And 
it is very likely that he came 
to feel that, unnoticed, she 
had journeyed on and was 
flying somewhere ahead on the 
northern route. 

_I saw him come swiftly down 
wind and swing round in a wide 
circle into it again, climbing as 
he went. Then round he came 
once more. I called to Betty 
that the gander was going, and 
she came out to see. That he 
had been on short commons for 
weeks there is little doubt, yet 
clearly he had an immense 
reserve of strength. He was 
reaching round now in circles 
half a mile wide, climbing with 
powerful wing-beats until he had 
grown small against the clouds. 
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From the southernmost point 
of his highest ringing he banked 
steeply, and then he was away, 
passing far overhead on a line 
to the north-west. In a mom- 
ent’s lull between the crash of 
waves we heard his flight-call, 
and we watched him recede 
farther and farther into the 
distance until we could see him 
no more. 

Betty and I looked rather 
bleakly at one another. ‘ Rot- 
ten luck,’ I said. ‘* The goose 
has lost her mate.” 

Betty gave a little sigh and 
looked sadly towards the still 
brown figure huddled in the box 
on the caravan floor. ‘“ I didn’t 
know,” she said, that things 
like this happened to birds.” 

Late that afternoon the wild- 
goose stirred to wakefulness. 
She raised her head and looked 
about, at first without compre- 
hension, then with apparent 
alarm.: Suddenly she called, a 
strident double-trumpeting, and 
was still, awaiting reply. None 
came; and, so quickly that we 
could not stop her, she sprawled 
from her box and floundered 
out through the open doorway. 

We hurried out after her, but 
there was no need for haste. In 
her weakness the goose ran only 
a yard or two, then collapsed, 
with her head rising and falling 
in time with her despairing cries 
and with her one good wing 
beating feebly on the ground. 

Betty gathered her up gently. 
“Oh, no,’ she said. ‘ You 
ean’t go now. Wait a little 


while until you’re strong, then 
you can look for him again.”’ 
But the goose was not to be 
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consoled, and she struggled for 
freedom until weakness again 
overcame her. She crouched in 
her box with her head fallen 
limply to the side, and every 
now and then we heard just the 
faint echo of a ery in her throat. 

A bowl of milk and rolled oats 
had been prepared for the goose, 
but despite her need we could 
not persuade her to eat. Soon 
afterwards I left the caravan 
and went out to the farthest 
headland rocks to watch court- 
ing fulmars. When I returned 
two hours later, Betty greeted 
me with smiles of triumph and 
an empty bowl. ‘See!’ she 
said delightedly. ‘‘She has 
eaten it all!” 

As we stood looking at the 
goose, Betty remarked: Her 
face reminds me of a girl I used 
to know at school, called Jinty.”’ 

I laughed and said: ‘ Well, 
there’s a name for your goose. 
Let’s call her Jinty.”’ And by 
that name she was known to us 
thereafter. 

During the remainder of the 
day she was fed at short inter- 
vals, with remarkable effect. 
Energy seemed to flood back 
into her, and on the following 
morning we put her out in the 
sun. At once she began to 
hobble towards the ridge as 
though she would resume her 
journey. But the hurt in her 
legs brought her to a halt. She 
crouched in the grass for the 
rest of the day, and every little 
while she sounded her strident 
cry and listened for a reply in 
a voice she knew, while her dark 
eyes watched the sky above her 
all the time. 
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Next day she called again, 
monotonously, every __half- 
minute or so till dark, when we 
brought her in. On the third 
day she called only at lengthen- 
ing intervals, then at last she 
fell quiet. And though she 
still watched the sky and started 
up eagerly at the appearance of 
every gull or other large bird 
that passed, we did not hear her 
call again. 

Slowly a listlessness settled 
upon her, an apathy that fright- 
ened Betty when the goose 
refused to feed again. By the 
morning of the fifth day it had 
-become clear to us that Jinty 
was going to die — indeed in- 
tended to die. A gloom had 
fallen upon the caravan, and we 
were sitting silently at break- 
fast with the goose crouched in 
utter stillness in her box beside 
us, aS she had sat for twenty- 
four hours, when, unexpectedly, 
her head shot up as high as her 
neck would reach. 

Betty and I looked down at 
her in surprise. Jinty’s brown 
eyes were opened wider than we 
had seen them yet and there 
was a tenseness in her attitude. 
She seemed to have stopped 
breathing, and we sensed that 
she was listening intently. Out- 
side we heard only the sound of 
the wind and the sea, the creak- 
ing cry of gulls and the trilling 
warble of oyster-catchers on the 
beach. 

Still the goose held her pose, 
and Betty and I both started 
when she suddenly uttered a 
loud cry, leapt from her box 
and beat herself against the 

part-open door. I pushed it 
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wide and followed as Jinty 
blundered out. For a moment 
she stood on the grass, then she 
cried again and hobbled urgently 
off towards the ridge with her 
one good wing beating the 
ground. SBetty’s voice at my 
shoulder asked: ‘* What is it? 
Way 

At that moment we both 
heard it—the far-away cry of a 
grey-lag. We looked up and 
saw a distant speck in the sky 
coming rapidly in our direction. 
I felt Betty’s hand seize my arm, 
heard her take a deep, quivering 
breath. And she cried exult- 
antly: ‘It’s the gander! It’s 
Jinty’s gander! He’s come 
back!” Then more quietly 
but with great intensity of feel- 
ing, she added: ‘“ Jinty —oh, 
Jinty.” 

I, too, knew it was the gander, 
but could hardly bring myself 
to believe it. That he had been 
to the nesting-grounds of his kin 
there was little doubt, and by 
all the rules that govern the 
actions of wild birds he should 
have remained there, with a 
new mate or, in the absence of 
an- unattached goose, without 
one. Something was in opera- 


tion here that I knew little 


about. It seemed that, having 
failed to find Jinty in the north, 
the gander had come to seek her 
again where he last remembered 
her. It was an expression of 
fidelity surpassing any I had 
yet seen among birds. 

Where the gander had been 
we could only guess, but the line 
of his flight both on departure 
and return was north-westerly, 
and that line ran to Iceland. If 
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he had indeed been there, then 
in the past few days no less 


than fifteen hundred miles of 
flight lay behind his faithful 
wings. 


As he eame swiftly nearer, 
Jinty’s cries became more excited 
still. I said to Betty that we 
had better get out of sight, 
and ecraning our necks at the 
caravan windows we saw the 
gander fall steeply down in a 
spectacular descent, rocking on 
-upthrust wings. As he swooped 
to a landing sixty yards away 
and folded his powerful pinions, 
Jinty hopped and hobbled to- 
wards him, gabbling vociferous 
welcome and helping herself 
along with her free wing. 

The sight of her flashing spats 
—the white bandages on her 
legs—the heavy dressing on her 
wing and the raincoat belt about 
her middle was too much for the 
gander. He gave her one look 
' and fled along the beach. With 
cries of despair Jinty galloped 
crazily after him, displaying 
- gurprising agility and energy, but 
several minutes elapsed before 
the gander, perhaps through 
fatigue, allowed the goose to 
approach him closely. Then 
they stood facing each other, 
looking most attractive with 
their bright bills and legs and 
varied plumage in the _ sun. 
That they were talking together 
in their own language I do not 
doubt, but they were too far off 
for us to hear. 

I glanced at Betty. Her eyes 
were moist and shining and there 
was & smile of the sheerest joy on 
her face. She was learning, as 
I had done, that birds are some- 
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thing more than a compound 
of flesh and feathers and primary 
instincts. 

From that time onward Jinty 
showed little fear of us. We 
picked her up for re-bandaging 
each day without much trouble, 
and the quantity of food she 
stowed away was astonishing. 
Betty almost shovelled it into 
her, and she and the goose 
seemed to grow into a very 
close contact and understanding. 
Sitting out on the grass beside 
the caravan each morning while 
the wound-dressing was going 
on, the two of them gabbled 
and chattered together as though 
each knew what the other was 
It was exceedingly 
funny to watch; for the goose 
seemed to suffer from pent-up 
emotions that she vented in 
sudden raucous cries within 
inches of Betty’s face. 

The gander was extremely shy, 
and this every-morning picking- 
up of Jinty terrified him. He 
flew up and made a tremendous 
fuss about it. But after a time 
he became less alarmed and 
just ran off a little way to 
stand honking and watching till 
the goose returned to him, all 
freshly tied up and ready for a 
new day. 

Lacking the ability to fly, 
Jinty now seemed content to 
stay where she was, in our little 
bay ; and when he had seen that 
there was no threat to his 
security here, Jin (as Betty 
called him) seemed disposed to 
accept the situation as he found 
it. There was grass for them to 
eat, and a strong spring running 
from the rocks formed pools on 
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its way to the beach and gave 
them drinking-water and a place 
to bathe. | 

I had never seen Betty so 
serenely contented, so completely 
on terms with life, as she became 
from this time. Except for two 
young gulls that died, the earlier 
inmates of her ‘ hospital’ had 
been restored to freedom, clean 
of oil, fed back to strength or 
with injuries repaired. But 
others had been brought in to 
take their place, with the geese, 
and Betty gave all of them her 
faithful attention. 

She seemed engrossed in this 
work, experiencing all the 
emotions from _ the 
distress to soaring elation as her 
protégés failed or prospered. In 
her hands Jinty progressed with 
rapidity, and a fortnight after 
her arrival we were able to leave 
the bandages off her legs. <A 
week later we took the dressing 
from her wing as well. The 
injury had dried up and hardened 
and looked healthy, but the wing 
drooped and appeared to hurt, 
so we kept the raincoat belt on 
her for its support. 

At the end of the following 
week Jinty sprang a surprise on 
us. Round the curve of the 
little bay there stood a low 
buttress of rock thatched on its 
fiat top with heather. We 
noticed the geese spending a lot 
of time on it, looking about from 
it and saying much to one 
another. 

I remarked to Betty: ‘If it 
hadn’t been so far on in the 
spring, I should have said they 
were going to nest along there.”’ 
Betty looked quickly at me 
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and asked eagerly: ‘‘Do you 
think they might ? ”’ 

I said: “ Well, it’s weeks 
past their laying-time and Jinty 
isn’t really fit.’’ 

“Oh,” said Betty with an 
air of protest, ‘“‘ I’ve been feed- 
ing her with everything I could 
to make her strong! ”’ 

I knew from the tone of Betty’s 
voice that she had been hoping, 
and in another two days Jinty 
left us in no doubt that she was 
indeed making a nest. Soon 
afterwards there was an egg in 
it, and Betty was enchanted. 
Presently there were three others 
to keep it company, and to 
enable Jinty to incubate them 
in comfort we relieved her of 
the raincoat belt. The edge of 
the nest supported her drooping 
wing. | 
Jin took up his station a yard 
or two behind the nest, and in 
the next four weeks he stood 
guard there day and night, 
leaving only for brief intervals 
to feed. And when Jinty left 
the nest once each day to come 
to Betty and her bowl, the 
gander stood by the eggs till 
she returned. The gulls that 
passed by, especially a pair of 
villainous blackbacks from the 
north bay, were intensely in- 
terested in those eggs; but Jin 
seemed to know a lot about 
piratical gulls and kept the nest 
intact. 

On the twenty-eighth day of 
Jinty’s sitting the population of 
the little south bay was increased 
by four, and Betty could not 
have loved those downy, dark- 
eyed babies more had they been 
her own. The event and all 
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that led up to it seemed to count 
for even more to her than it did 
to me. When Jinty brought 
her goslings to the caravan for 


the first time and was feeding 


with them about her feet, Betty 
knelt on the grass beside them 
and said with surprising empha- 
sis: ‘*‘ How glad—oh, how glad 
Iam that we came!” I’m not 
sure that I understood all that 
was in her mind, but I agreed 
that it was very fortunate that 
we were there. 

Though I was greatly taken 
with the downy infants, my 
main interest in the geese at 
that period was concerned with 
Jinty’s damaged wing. Though 
I said little to Betty about it, 
that wing was worrying me. I 
had expected it to sag a little, 
but it seemed to me to hang 
much lower than it should, and 
I did not like the loose way it 
flopped about when the goose 
walked quickly over rough 
ground. It caused Jinty no 
inconvenience now, but I was 
looking to the autumn. She 
would need the use of it badly 
at the southward migration in 
October. Wanting it, her plight 
would be almost as critical as 
on that stormy day in April 
when she came. 

In July, when they were 
moulting and both were flight- 
less, Jin and Jinty skulked 
much in the cover of bracken 
patches, and at that time even 
Jinty became shy of us. But 
when their new flight quills 
were grown they recovered their 
old confidence. The goslings, 
whose chief delight it was to 
explore the caravan, came on 
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famously and by mid-August 
were well grown. They had 
been indulging in noisy wing- 
flapping exercises and soon we 
saw them take their first flight, | 
along the beach. 

And now the time approached 
when we had decided to go 
home. The tide of summer 
birds had ebbed : the cliff ledges 
were deserted and an air of 
loneliness was falling upon the 
headland. I was not happy at 
the thought of going. Jinty’s 
wing still hung low, and when 
she opened it for preening it 
did not spread to anything like 
its full extent. The surface of 
the wound had healed splendidly, 
but the sinews at one point 
seemed bound together in a 
hard coneretion. Betty worked 


long and conscientiously on that 


difficult place, kneading it gently 
with her fingers every day, 
striving to bring suppleness 
into it. 

Our stay at Cairloy was to 
have lasted till the end of 


August, but September had been 


ten days with us before any- 
thing was said about it. I asked 
Betty then if she had noticed 
the date. 

Yes,’’ she said. ‘I know. 
But there's Jin and Jinty and 
the family. We can’t leave 
them. You said they should 
fly away in October, and Jinty 
might not be able to fly. What 


would she do if we were away ? ”’ 


I knew only too well what she 


would do. ‘“She’d walk and 
swim again,’ I said, ‘‘ to the 
Solway, likely enough. And 


without flying, she’d find the 
feeding a problem in winter. 
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But if she lived till the spring 
she would make off for the north 
again, walking and swimming 
as she did last time. And that 
would be the end of her. She’d 
come to grief somewhere on the 
way.” | 

We were quiet for a minute, 
thinking ; then with little en- 
thusiasm I went on: ‘“ We 
couldn’t take her home with 
us, but we could put her on a 
farm where there are other 
geese. She’d have to get along 
without Jin, though.” 

Betty turned to me with 
distress in her eyes. ‘* Oh, no,”’ 
she said, and her words were a 
plea. ‘* Remember—remember 
how he stayed so long with her 
on the sea and how he came 
back such a long way to find 
her again.” 

I remembered very well, and 
after talking together a little 
longer we decided to remain 
where we were until we saw how 
things turned out. Apart from 
the geese there were still inter- 
ests without end for me. Betty 
still had an ailing gull and a 
lame oyster-catcher in her care, 
and with them and the geese 
and the caravan and her beach- 
combing and other things she 
found plenty to occupy her time. 
And more quickly than we knew 
the weeks went by and October 
came. | 

Jinty, as though herself seeing 
ahead, was now exercising her 
wings frequently, and I was 
dismayed to see that the injured 
one still did not spread to its 
full extent and that it struck the 
ground at every beat. I felt 
that she could never take off 
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with it and I saw Betty watching 
her anxiously. 

The four goslings had been 
flying much in the daytime, and 
now we heard them flying 
occasionally at night. In the 
day the gander took short flights 
with them, inland and out over. 
the bay, and at these times 
Jinty just ran stumbling along 
the beach among the wrack and 
boulders waving her wings and 
calling. We would glance at 
one another then, saying noth- 
ing, but thinking our own uneasy 
thoughts. 

Betty gave still more of her 
time to work with Jinty’s dis- 
abled wing, stretching it and 
kneading the knotted sinews 
till her hands ached. The treat- 
ment hurt Jinty and she pro- | 
tested, but Betty steeled herself — 
and persisted with the struggling 
goose. It was a grim little battle 
my wife waged there, with 
Jinty’s wing and the hurrying 
days. 

Soon the weather became 
colder and we heard of snow 
showers to the north. Our 
geese became restless and still 
more active in the dark. Then 
somewhere in the middle of a 
night in the third week of 
Betty wakened me. 
Sleepily, I asked her what was 
the matter. | 

‘‘Ssssh,” she said. ‘ Listen.” 

I came fully awake at that, 
remembering such another occa- 
sion, back in March, when I 
had wakened her. Out in the 
quiet of the night 1 heard Jin 
and Jinty and the family gab- 
bling together for a moment, and 
waves falling gently on _ the 
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- beach in long, rhythmic lines of 
sound. Then, between the fall 
of waves I heard it, faint and 
high and far away—the thrilling 
call of migrant wild-geese. The 
skeins were on the wing once 
more, beating southward now 
beneath the moon. 

There was excitement in 
Betty’s voice when she asked : 
‘Do you hear it? It’s wild- 
geese flying.” 

At that moment there was a 
sudden outburst of crying from 
our own geese, and I recognised 
din’s resonant note above the 
others. They kept it up and the 
sound of them seemed to be 
moving. I sat up. The cries 
had faded a little, but now 
they grew louder again, and 
louder. Then I heard the 
whoop of wings passing over 
the caravan. 

I looked quickly at Betty. 
They’re away!” I said. 

She was over me, out of bed 
and out at the door before I got 
a foot to the floor. I picked up 
her slippers, took down her 
heavy coat and went out after 
her where she stood barefooted 
in the wet grass, gazing up at 
the moon-flooded clouds with 
clenched hands pressed together 
under her chin. 

I hung the coat round her 
shoulders, and as I knew that it 
was useless at that moment to 
ask her to put on her slippers, I 
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lifted her feet and put them on 
inyself. 

When I stood up the geese 
were half a mile away, swinging 
over Cairloy and out of sight, 
but I did not look in that direc- 
tion. My anxious gaze leapt 
along the shore and all about 
me in search of Jinty’s running 
figure. Meanwhile the cries of 
the geese came nearer as their 
circling brought them round 
towards the head of the bay. 
I looked up, almost fearing to 
see them. 

I thought my vision was good, 
but Betty spotted the geese 
first. I heard her take a quick 
breath, then the exclamation 
burst from her: “Six! Jinty’s 
flying! Oh, Jinty’s flying!” 

I saw the geese as she spoke, 
and a moment later they were 
passing overhead. And all the 
family were there, with Jin’s 
powerful wings striking out in 
the lead. He knew the way. 
Seeing them, I could hardly 
repress an urge to cheer. 

Round the geese went in their 
wide circle, climbing all the time, 
and round they came again. At 
last, at a height where we could 
just hold them in view, they 
ceased their ringing and bent 
their flight to the south, a little 
oblique line of flying figures that 
went crying out of our view, and 
we listened until we could hear 
them no more. | 
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THE CANDLES OF ATHENS. 


BY JOHN HORNE. 


My departure from Crete was 
a penance for earlier joys. Not 
only did a sirocco (which the 
Cretans still call ‘ Khamsin ’) 
blow with African ferocity, but 
it was the Orthodox Easter 
week, entailing a strict fast 
of preparation. Knossos and 
Phestos, with their paintings 
of bull-fighting youths and tight- 
waisted maidens, became night- 
mare memories in a_ turbid 
world. Everything was yellow, 
and yellow is the most brutal 
of colours. | 

Cretan hotels provide no food, 
and since the beginning of the 
week the restaurant where I 
tried to satisfy my hunger 
followed suit—or very nearly. 
With acrid smoke hanging from 
its rafters it resembled an Eleu- 
sinian place of waiting, where 
awestruck postulants faced their 
first mysteries. Earthenware 
pots had bubbled on its ancient 
stove, keeping the secret of 
their contents, and once I dis- 
covered a fish reposing between 
oily plates in a dusty drawer. 
It had added a word to my 
Greek vocabulary, but this week 
the fish was absent. One had 
the choice of ‘ vrouves,’ a grass- 
like vegetable, or nothing, and 
my love of lingering in strange 
places dwindled with the menu. 
Only escape mattered, before 
fasting and sirocco caused un- 
toward happenings. 


‘The Kephallenia leaves for 
Pireus tomorrow,” the 
shipping-agent in answer to my 
appeal. ‘* Alas, only one berth 
remains—de luxe. It costs more, 
but you will be alone.” 

** Do they fast on board ? ”’ I 
asked anxiously. 

He smiled. “It is as one 
wishes. For travellers there is 
dispensation, but .. . if you 
prefer to fast . . and some- 
how I doubted if he had lived on 
‘ vrouves ’ these last three days. 

Thursday dawned clear and 
serene, with the faintest ripple 
on the bluest of seas. I felt, 
like Odysseus, that only the 
‘ Bright-eyed goddess, daughter 
of Zeus,’ could so have aided 
my journey. Was not the king 
of gods born on the snow-capped 
peak above us? Was not 
Athene’s own feast held on the 
second day after the Orthodox 
Easter? She was certainly at 
work behind the scenes. 

Flocks of lambs were being 
driven into the town, the tops 
of their heads splashed with 
red paint. ‘‘ For the feast,” 
I was told, and the people 
watched hungrily as the dust 
rose like incense round the 
ritual sign. The Greek peasant 
rarely eats meat, but at Easter 
even the poorest hopes for a 
share of the Pascal lamb. Its 
meaning probably evades him ; 
he only believes that the smallest 
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portion will ward off disaster 
in the coming year. 
The quay of the inner harbour 
seethed with animation, - and 
on board the Kep ia every 
inch of space was ady 
occupied. Soldiers on leave 
carried red-headed lambs for 
their families, and of course 
there were goats — unwelcome 
but inevitable—whose baleful 
eyes revealed no reason for 
their journey. A group of Boy 
Scouts marched up the gangway 
looking like embryo brigands, 
especially their leaders who 
sported Cretan top-boots with 
their shorts. At first the boys 
were silent, but when a wireless 
in the saloon started a plaintive 
- love-song they wailed in unison, 
and the goats—tethered to an 
iron bedstead above the engine- 
room—bleated approval. 
- Time seemed to stand still in 
the heat, but at last the vendors 
of lemon-drops (the popular 
cure for sea-sickness) scuttled 
ashore, and the Kephallenia 
moved slowly past the fortress 
that guards the port. All after- 
noon we headed west, with 
towering Mount Ida never out 
of sight. The deck passengers 
settled down in contented chaos 
while the terraced houses of 
Rethymno came and went. Then 
two things happened. The red 
sun flattened into the sea, and 
at the same moment a hundred 
tiny earthen stoves sprang to 
life among the piles of baggage, 
their wisps of smoke blending 
with the last rays. I got out 
the Odyssey, and was searching 
for red sunsets with sacrifices to 
F 
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a ruthless Poseidon when a 
voice beside me _ remarked, 
“They'll burn the ship one 
of these days. It’s forbidden, 
of course, but they will brew 
their coffee.” 

The speaker was an old man 
I had already noticed reading 
Baedeker in a secluded corner. 
He did not look like a tourist, 
and his choice of literature 
intrigued me. Nota bad tale,” 
he continued, pointing to my 
book, “ but she never brought 
him to Crete.’”’ The tone was 
disdainful, and at once the imp 
of argument rose within me. 
suppose you mean Athene ? ”’ 
I countered. ‘ Very likely she 
didn’t. Anyhow I find Homer 
most inspiring. . What about 
Baedeker ? ” 

He nodded. ‘‘ I was thinking 
you would ask that. Baedeker’s 
different. I’ve been in these 
parts so long that the gods 
and goddesses have had the 
paint rubbed off. I know the 
lot of them, and their goings- 
on. Athene’s invented just to 
lead the hero into adventure— 
not always very nice adventure 
either. Homer wrote good 
thrillers, but don’t let them 
dominate you—like the Greeks 

‘* Lots of Greeks have never 
heard of Homer.” 

“Prue, but his world is all 
around them—the statues, the 
temples. Tuts, man, give me 
Baedeker every time, good solid 
stuff with asterisks in the right 
places and no sentiment... . 
Sit next me at dinner. [I'll 
tell you why I’m here.” | 
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Dinner proved that the trav- 
ellers’ dispensation was no idle 
promise. I was ravenously 
hungry, and before the succulent 
dishes Cretan austerity faded. 
Kat away,’ said my new friend, 
whom I could now safely place 
as @ fellow Scot. ‘‘ You won’t 
vet much in Athens till Sunday, 
but then they’ll let themselves 
go... lambs on spits all over 
the place. 

Like Homer’s feasts,’ I said 
wickedly. ‘‘ But—tell me about 
yourself.” 

“My name’s Westall, 
Edinburgh. Long ago I came 
to Smyrna—Ismir they call it 
now—and worked as an engineer. 
When the 1914 War broke out 
my business was ruined. The 
Turks gave me only an hour 
to board a ship, and as I lived 
some way out of the town I 
- was too late. They didn’t shut 
me up, but it meant four years 
a prisoner, which I spent learn- 
ing Greek from books I’d hidden. 
The rest of my belongings were 
looted. My Greek’s good now, 
isn’t it, captain ? ”’ 

The captain laughed. ‘ He 
talks just like us. He can 
imitate the peasants, their jokes 
and all.” 

‘“* Ay, and so I should, after 
all these years. Greek’s my 
love. Every year I come back 
and wander round to keep it 
fresh.”’ 

‘* And always with the English 
Baedeker,’’ added the captain. 
“Now I leave you. We are 
coming to Khania.”’ 

*“There’s always trouble at 
Khania,” said Mr Westall when 
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he had gone. “They hate 
loading late at night. You'll 
hear.” 

He was right. Angry shouts 


rose from lighters clustered round 
the ship, answered by protesting 
clamour from the deck. Baggage 
was swept aside, glowing embers 
stamped out, goats and lambs 
fled in unbiblical confusion. The 
spate of curses made Mr Westall 
shake with laughter, though to | 
me it meant nothing. ‘‘ Aegean 
storm,” he chuckled, ‘“‘but Pirzus 
should be quiet tomorrow 
— Good Friday, you. know.” 
I nodded without conviction. 
My tranquil world was ruined, 
but luckily. Aegean storms 
abate as quickly as they arise. 
In my well-thumbed Odyssey. 
the ‘ Bright-eyed Goddess’ was 
once more at work. Hatches 
closed, back came outraged 
animals, nests of suitcases housed 
their former inmates, though now 
the charcoal eyes were blind. 
The Boy Scouts, clustered round 
their leaders, set up~a sleepy 
chant, and the moon mounted 
majestically above a scene more 
suited to her presence. 


‘Dawn with her rose-tinted 
hands lit up the east,’ I read, 
but this time Homer failed me, 
for the sky was heavy with 
cloud above a molten sea. 
Islands passed by, and it rained. 
In crater-like Hydra the clamber- 
ing white houses had turned to 
grey, and the lovely Poros 
channel looked like a muddy 
trench. The ship became a frame- 
work for bedraggled humans 
and steaming animals, as nature 
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reminded us that in all the year 
this was the saddest day. 

A Merchant Navy officer once 
told me, ‘Ports are all the 
same, attractive from a distance, 
awful when you get close,’ and 
Pireus lived up to that reputa- 
tion, with Good Friday mourn- 
ing to increase its normal squalor. 
Street lamps were already lit, 
and their black streamers hung 
limp in the false night. It 
was a scene of depression that 
was to become familiar, but as 
I followed soldiers with lambs, 
bundle-laden peasants, and Boy 
Scouts splashing silently through 
the puddles, its strangeness 
struck home. Mr Westall was 
still leaning over the rail. ‘‘ Mind 
you get a good candle,”’ he called. 
‘* You'll be dripped on anyhow, 
but the best sort don’t smell.” 

In Athens the atmosphere was 
more sophisticated. Dominoes 
clicked in the depths of dimly lit 
cafés where enormous purple 
bows adorned the shrouded 
lamps. A macabre opulence 
draped every balcony, making 
me wonder how much material 
these Athenians must possess ; 
for there were gayer festivals to 
come, when colours would change 
to blue and white with golden 
tassels. In a side-street I came 
upon a butcher’s shop, its blind 
drawn save for a shred of tinsel 
peeping from a corner. The 
rare passers-by stopped and 
pointed. They knew that behind 
the curtain lay a lamb, spangled 
with gilt and tiny paper roses. 
Tomorrow—the last day of wait- 
ing—it would be visible to all. 
Meanwhile ... the Procession.... 
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Processions are as old as the 
world. Primarily of a religious 
nature, they were found so 
adaptable that in most countries 
they now express any and every 
sentiment. In Greece, however, 
they still belong largely to the 
Orthodox Church, and what I 
was to see on that Good Friday 
night ranks as their most spec- 
tacular example. All the major 
Churches in Athens have their 
procession, but'the biggest and 
most popular passes through the 
centre of the town to _ the 
Metropolis (Cathedral). 

As night fell people crowded 
into the streets, all carrying 
candles as yet unlit, candles by 
the thousand, long and short, 
fat and thin, painted with crosses 
and garlands or modestly plain. 
Nor was social competition want- 
ing. Owners of two-foot shafts 
sprouting from frilled-paper nests 
glanced with polite scorn at less 
showy rivals, and in the windows 
encrusted giants competed with 
those next door. Candles in ez- 
celsis—wax ad libitum. Only 
in the shrine of Saint Andrew 
in Cyprus had I seen such 
profusion. There great piles of 
waxen limbs, and even life-size 
human bodies —the discarded 
offerings of last year’s pilgrimage 
—awaited the melting-pot that 
would renew their power, but 
here was no such future. In 
the darkness the white streaks 
rose and fell, like the foam on 
a beach that is doomed to 
vanish for ever. Armed with 
a candle big enough not to 
disgrace me, I made to join 
the crowd when the hotel porter 
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stopped me. “Stay in the 
porch,” he warned. ‘“ The drip 
from the balconies will be very 
bad.” 

At last the sound of distant 
music announced the  long- 
awaited transformation, and in 
an instant the street became a 
canyon of light that stretched 
to infinity with a flicker on the 
upturned faces that reminded 
me of El Greco’s pictures. The 
music grew louder, and, from 
the Syntagma Square, group 
after group appeared, headed 
by a band playing Chopin’s 
Funeral March. Contingents 
from the Army, Navy and Air 
Foree, Boy Scouts, Government 
officials and black-robed clergy, 
the cortege unfolded its diversity 
until, beyond the craned necks 
and dripping wax, the reason of 
it all suddenly came in sight. 

A symbolic coffin, covered 
with an embroidered pall and 
carried by priests, filled the 
middle of the road, escorted on 
either side by Evezones of the 
Royal Guard in parade uniform 
with arms reversed. The silent 
crowd, the tramp of feet to 
the solemn music—and above 
all the myriad lights—made a 
deeply moving spectacle, yet at 
the same moment the spell was 
broken and I stared in dis- 
illusion ; for immediately in front 


of the catafalque came a bevy 


of young girls dressed in white, 
holding up baskets of flowers 
with gestures far from funereal. 
If they had any religious signi- 
ficance it was not apparent, 
yet the high ecclesiastics behind 
them seemed to find their 
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presence natural—and the people 
showed no sign. 

As the last stragglers vanished 
towards the Metropolis where 
the catafalque would rest till 
Sunday, Mr Westall pushed 
towards me. ‘“ Well,” he said, 
extinguishing his candle, ‘‘ what 
was your impression ? ” 

“The crowd, with its sudden 
burst of light, was amazing, 
but these girls gave me rather 
a shock . .. the Hollywood 
touch in Athens... .” 

“So you noticed that? I’ve 
watched the Procession pretty 
often, and it used to be a purely 
Church affair. Then they added 
the armed forces to make it 
more national, and now this 
group of girls. But it’s not 
Hollywood. The Athenians have 
long memories without knowing 

** Meaning by that ? ” 

‘* You ought to know... with 
your precious Homer. I mean 
the pagan memories, the danc- 
ing at the Parthenon and all 
the way to LEleusis—only it 
was torches then, not candles. 
There’s plenty of it still about, 
if one likes to look beneath 
the surface—and people think 
it’s new.’ He thought for a 
moment, then added— 

to the Metropolis to- 
morrow at midnight. It’s more 
wonderful than anything you’ve 
seen yet, and smashes no illu- 
sions. I call it the apotheosis 
of the candles, you'll forget 
everything else. By the way, 
you had better learn the right 
reply when you’re greeted. They 
expect that.” 


The Metropolitan Church of 
Athens is an ugly modern build- 
ing, but, on this Easter Eve, 
night hid its defects. The day 
had been a calm interlude. 


Lamps were still shrouded, but - 
shops ‘had unveiled 


butchers’ 
their windows, exposing  to- 
morrow’s dinner without shame. 
In the square outside the church 
the same crowd waited with 
unlit candles, but now their 
attitude was different. Yester- 
day had been the climax of 
mourning, tonight the same 
trappings would serve for a 
joyful scene. 

Opposite the main door a 
high platform had been erected, 
festooned with electric lights and 
occupied by high officials. . The 
clergy stood motionless. Only 
the laymen gave an occasional 
glance at their watches while 
interminable chanting mocked 
impatience from the darkened 
depths. At last the gorgeously 
robed Metropolitan emerged, sur- 
rounded by chanting prelates. 
He took his place on the plat- 
form, and, as the deep-throated 
ritual proceeded, the Athenians 
crowded closer. It was almost 
midnight ... the great moment 
was at hand. | 

Suddenly the chanting ceased. 
The Metropolitan began to read 
the Gospel, and as his sonorous 
voice reached the words, ‘ He 
rose again the third day,’ the 
long-awaited miracle took place. 
At that very instant a single 
light appeared (from where I 
never discovered), from it the 
Easter candle was lit, the 
festoons of electric lights blazed, 
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and the crowd surged forward. 
Christos anesti”’? (Christ is 
risen), they cried, storming the 
platform to light their candles, 
passing to those below the holy 
flame that rushed hither and 
thither till every corner, every 
balcony, had its points of light. 
The struggle was terrific, but 
friendly. Everyone embraced 
his neighbour while candles 
dripped without protest. What 
did it matter? This was Easter 
morning. 

Schooled by the hotel porter 
I, too, played my part, and 
was able to reply, ‘ Alithos 
anestt”’ (indeed He is risen), 
with, I hoped, a _ passable 
Athenian accent. Hands and 
arms were covered with grease, 
but the precious flame was 
always carefully protected, and 
I soon found the reason for 
this precaution. As the crowd 
dispersed one saw the tiny 
flicker everywhere, in trams and 
buses, or in the centre of slowly 
walking groups. For the flame 
must relight the lamp hanging 
before the ikon in every home, so 
that the patron Saint may guard 
it through the coming year. 

I had no ikon, no patron 
Saint. Nevertheless I guarded 
my candle safely to the hotel, 
and let it burn in memory of 
@ very moving experience. It 
was soothing to have its flicker 
and to dream—of candles. 


Morning revealed new pleas- 
ures. There were Easter eggs, 


not the chocolate frivolities we 
know, but ordinary hard-boiled 
eggs of various colours, blessed 
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by the priest after early service. 
And with them children played 
an ancient game in which each 
tries to crack the opponents 
egg, keeping his own intact. 
Skill is required, success being 
yet one more proof of luck in 
the year, and even some adults 
did not disdain to keep up the 
tradition of their youth. Mean- 
while savoury odours filled the 
air. Spits turned amid groups 
of communal owners, and in 
spite of its modern dress the 
scene reminded me once more 
of the Odyssey when ‘ the young 
men carved the rest into small 
pieces, pierced them with skewers 
and held them to the fire till all 
was roasted.’ . 

So two days passed in an 
orgy of feasting. Shops were 
closed, streets almost deserted. 
Seaside resorts overflowed, and 
postprandial parties dozed under 
the pines of suburban Kephisia, 
where the resin dripped to make 
their throaty Athenian wine. I 
looked up at the Acropolis, and 
it seemed to beckon. This was 
my last evening. I would make 
my adieux in the solitude of 
holiday. 

To my surprise the approaches 
were crowded. Whole families 
strayed among the giant columns 
of the temple of Zeus, drank 
rezina wine on the marble seats 
sacred to Dionysos, or posed 
laughing for the ‘while you 
wait’ photographer. But the 
most amazing sight came higher 
up. On the wide piazza crowds 
seethed round rings of dancers. 
It was no official show, but that 
strange Greek exuberance that 
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is almost a rite. Only the 
leader actually danced, and as 
the reed pipes twittered their 
ancient spell the snake-like line 
curved behind him with shuffling 
steps, awaiting its turn to 
leap and bound. One proud 
father pranced for the delighted 
audience with his baby perched 
on his shoulder. It seemed a 
daring act, but the baby stared 
solemnly at the gyrating world 
while its mother smiled approval 
from a nearby café. 

Shadows warned me that I 
had forgotten the Acropolis, 
but as I climbed the steep 
short cut to the entrance, my 
old guide of many visits bore 
down upon me in an avalanche 
of pebbles. ‘‘ This path is indeed 
une course a Vabime,” he panted 
with that mixture of language 
of which he was master. ‘“ Il 
faut me pardonner.”’ 

** On the contrary,” I replied. 
“It has at least given us the 
chance of saying good-bye. I 
leave tomorrow.” 

“And you would say good- 
bye also to the ruins? But, 
Monsieur, already they are clos- 
ing. Before you go I must tell 
you— it’s a shame, wn scandale. 
Only on Sundays can one enter 
without payment, but today 
the Acropolis should be free 
to the people. For this is the 
feast of Pan Athene and, as 
you see, the Athenians still 
keep it. Today has nothing 
to do with Easter.”’ 

Nonsense,’ I said, glancing 
down at the slowly moving 
circles, ‘‘ they just enjoy them- 
selves after the Easter candles.”’ 
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‘Ah... the candles, so per- 
haps they think. But without 
knowing it they dance for the 
goddess up there. Her statue 
... gold and ivory... .” 

I put my hand on his shoulder. 
** My friend, the truth is that 
you’ve been too long—up there.”’ 

“Forty years,’ he replied 
sadly, ‘‘and still nobody will 
understand — not even you. 
Good-bye, Monsieur.”’ 

It was dusk when I arrived 
at the entrance. Some guides 
still lounged about, but the 
vendors of sponges and tiny 
Tanagra figures had packed up. 


The Candles of Athens. 
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The great gateway of the 
Propylea loomed above, it made 
me wonder how J should feel 
after forty years in that labyrinth 
of ruins. In the museum there 
were vases with men leaping like 
the men on the piazza, and 
Tanagra girls who seemed to 
sway like the girls in the Pro- 
cession. The past in the present 
—a problem it was perhaps best 
to forget, as the Athenians did. 
Only the candles flickered their 


magic in spite of the confusion. 


They had been the climax of 
my Athenian Easter, and would 
remain unforgettable, . 


THE CORP. 


BY ALAN 


EVERYTHING went off like 
clockwork that morning as the 
big ship lay still under the hot 
Caribbean sun. It was a most 
impressive sea-burial. 

Apparently nobody knew the 
identity of the middle-aged 


passenger who had passed out 


suddenly in his single cabin on 
A-deck, from what the ship’s 
surgeon officially statéd was a 
heart attack. He was a stout, 
swarthy man who had kept 
much to himself even when 
drinking at the bar. He had 
made no friends on board, and 
Captain Bradley’s radio message 
to the New York agents brought 


no information about next-of-. 


kin. ‘ Bury him at sea,”’ they 


replied, which suited Captain 


Bradley very well. It obviously 
suited New York. Perhaps the 
agents knew more than the 
captain did. 

Anyhow, the funeral was a 
great success, especially for 
Fourth Officer Edwards and, to 
a somewhat lesser extent, for 
the bosun. From his position 
beside the launching platform 


Edwards caught the sense of 


solemnity that had descended 
on the passengers gathered on 
the after-deck. They had wit- 
nessed a performance which they 
would seldom encounter unless 
they were in the habit of 
travelling extensively by sea. 
The six seamen in white 
uniforms lowered the skid to 
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the horizontal. Edwards looked 
with satisfaction at the Union 
Jack, still neatly pinned in 
position over the long narrow 
board and no longer bulging. 

In the hush that had accom-— 
panied the padre’s words about 
committing the body to the 
deep, a hush which had not 
been experienced since the ship 
had left Halifax, a single splash 
had recorded the actual con- 
signment. Two children craned 
their necks through the rail on 
the upper deck to see what it 
looked like, but saw only the 
little eddies going out in half- 
circles from the side of the 
stopped ship. 

Edwards looked at the reverend 
gentleman on the opposite side 
of the platform who was now 
closing his book. His eyes gave 
the appearance of being as 
curious as the children at the 
rail above him, but circum- 
spection prevented him from 
taking an undue interest in the 
physical aspects of the man- 
cuvre. Edwards glanced at 
the large figure of the captain 
standing beside the minister and 
noted the look of approval— 
the look which he had seen 
when such operations as lowering 
a boat were carried out with 
precision. | 
_ Captain Bradley placed his 
gold-bound cap methodically on 
his head. At this the ensign 
moved slowly up and fluttered 
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oncé more at the top of the 
flagpole and the engines started 
ahead. The ship throbbed as 
she got under way and resumed 
her passage over the shimmering 
sea. 

As the spectators dispersed to 
their. various mid-morning pur- 
suits, with less hilarity than 
usual, Edwards made his way 
slowly along the after-deck. 
People were still talking in low 
voices. Miss Huggins, who had 
been comparing, during her 
seven days acquaintance with 
it, all the aspects of shipboard 
life with the way in which she 
had conducted her school in 
Manitoba, was expressing her- 
self in dramatic terms: ‘“ In 
his tarpaulin jacket, by the 
black depths embraced.”’ 

As he passed the purser 
Edwards heard him say quietly 
to an elderly gentleman: ‘ Al- 
ways & Moving occasion.”’ 

Yes, very,’ replied the 
passenger. ‘‘ And very neatly 
done, if I may say so.” 

Edwards silently agreed with 
him. 


The evening before, Edwards 
had been called to the chief 
officer’s cabin. 

Job for you in the morning,” 
said the chief officer. ‘‘ The 
fat fellow who died today is to 
be buried tomorrow at ten.”’ 

When he had learned of the 
occurrence in the afternoon 
Edwards guessed who would 
have to superintend the business. 
He had tried to make himself 
searce, but in his profession 
there was no going home and 
staying there. And naturally 
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they would pick on him, the 
junior, to look after the job. He 
stood in the doorway of the 
comfortable cabin waiting for 
the inevitable order—he needed 
no detailed instructions, he was 
familiar with the routine. 

The order came. ‘“ Take the 
bosun and carpenter and what 
hands you need and rig the 
platform on the port side of the 
after-deck. Don’t start work 
until two in the morning, because 
I don’t want to attract the 
curiosity of the bar - lizards. 
And make sure the carpenter 
doesn’t make too much racket 
over the heads of the passengers. 
The assistant surgeon has the 
corpse.”’ 

‘** Blast it !’? muttered Edwards 
as he made his way three decks 
below to find the bosun. But 
his utterance was not made with 
any irreverance towards the 
deceased. Why was not someone 
else given a turn at grave- 
digging ? Since he’d been in the 
ship the Third Officer had never — 
been even temporarily appointed 
funeral director. Not that 
funerals were a regular thing, 
he knew, but there was bound to 
be the odd one now and then, 
cruising around with so many 
tired tycoons trying to catch 
up on their deferred pleasures. 
They should remember that the 
West Indies was a startling 
physical change from the Mid- 
West in January, or even New 
York. | 

Fourth Officer Edwards was 
relieved of his watch from eight 
to twelve that night. And he 
figured he deserved half a night’s 
sleep if he was going to be kept 
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up during the small hours. It 
was with great glee that the 
navigator sent the bridge mes- 
senger down at two to wake 
him for duty. 

On the after-deck the car- 
penter was putting his fold- 
ing ruler against the bulwark 
and measuring a corresponding 
stretch of the wooden deck. As 
Edwards watched he became 
interested in the workings of 
Thompson’s mind, as well as 
in his tobacco-chewing skill, as 
the hard glare from the portable 
light fell on the wrinkled face 
and furrowed forehead. It 
seemed remarkable how he could 
remember his measurements and 
apparently picture what he was 
about to build. He had on only 
trousers and an old blue shirt 
and slippers. Edwards hoped 
he was going to muffle his 
hammer as he had his feet. 

As Thompson stood back for 
what seemed to be a final 
sizing-up, Edwards ventured a 
word. ‘* Lumber enough for the 
job, Chips ? ”’ 

The carpenter continued to 
concentrate on the deck. 
Presently, having spat neatly 
over the side at an enviable 
range, he spoke in a rumbling 
voice. ‘Aye, sir.”’ Then, 
Where’s the corp ? 

- Edwards led the way beneath 
the promenade-deck and along 
& passageway, presently stopping 
at a door marked Sick Bay. He 
opened it and ushered Thompson 
in. | 

The bosun and two of his men 
were already there, and they 
seemed to fill the little hospital. 
Assistant Surgeon Koss, in con- 
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trast to the men, was tightly 
buttoned to the neck in a white 
uniform jacket. As the addition 
to the party entered he im- 
mediately drew a deep breath, 
which appeared difficult, and 
addressed the Fourth Officer. 


“Ah! Mr Edwards. Is this 
right?” He swept his hand 
round. ‘* They’re making a 


disgraceful mess of my sick-bay.”’ 

“TI don’t notice much out of 
the way, Doc.,” said Edwards. 

Canvas and iron strewn all 
over the place,’’ complained the 
assistant surgeon. ‘ Anybody’d 
think it was a dog-hospital.”’ 

“Sorry, Doc.,’”’ said Edwards. 
“T know it’s not exactly what 
you’d permit in the Montreal 
General, but you may as well 
get used to the procedure early 
in life if you’re going to stick 
around as a ship’s doctor.”’ 

“I’m not impressed with 
the undertakers,”’ said Dr Ross, 
“nor am I impressed with my 
appraisal of the character of 
the dear deceased.” 

? ” interjected Edwards. 
“What do you know about 
him ? ” 

Nothing,” replied the sur- 
geon. “ But I’d say that acute 
alcoholism contributed to his 
demise. And from _ other 
physical evidence I’d say that 
he was a New York gangster 
taking a cruise for more than his 
health.”’ 

Edwards, with the job in 
hand, made no comment. He 


turned to the carpenter. ‘‘ Okay, 
Chips, measure him up.”’ 
Thompson bent to his task. 
In a few minutes he straightened 
could 


up, a8 much as he 
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straighten himself, folded his 
ruler and shuffled out. 

* Now carry on, Bosun,” 
Edwards ordered. ‘‘ Let me 
know when you’re finished. Tl 
be in my cabin. And Ill want 
you and the hands about five.” 

Edwards asked Ross if he 
would like a cup of chocolate 
with him, but Ross said no, he’d 
stay around and look after his 
place and witness a demonstra- 
tion of the sailmaker’s art. 

As he opened the sick-bay 
door he heard one of the men 
say quite audibly to his superior : 
‘““The rum’s measured by the 
hour, ain’t it?’’ Edwards went 
out rather regretting the display 
of avarice before the surgeon. 

At four o’clock the bosun 
reported the job done in the 
sick-bay, and at five Edwards 
went aft to see how the carpenter 
was coming along. The sky 
to the east was beginning to 
pale, and he could see the little 
waves moving out from the ship 
as the bow cut the smooth sea 
and rolled it back. 

Thompson was methodically 
collecting his tools, his helper 
sweeping up some scattered 
shavings. Edwards knew that 
Thompson hated to finish a 
construction job. It was to him 
like ending a fascinating game. 

Have a look, sir,’ he said 
invitingly, lightly tapping the 
erection with the end of a saw. 

‘‘That’s what I was going to 
do, Chips,” replied Edwards, 
and he walked up the two steps 
to the wide platform which 
extended inboard from the bul- 
wark about nine feet. On it 
there was a single trestle. The 
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long, narrow skid was resting 
horizontally, with one end on 
the trestle and the other end 
on the rail. It was well made 
with little sides and was hinged 
It reminded 
Edwards of a water-shoot at a 
bathing-beach. 

Edwards walked back and 
forth along the platform testing 
it with his weight. He ran his 
fingers over the waxed surface 
of the skid. Then he lifted it 
up a little off the trestle. 

** Heck of a weight,” he said 
as he lowered it down. ‘“ Feels 
loaded already.”’ 

Thompson looked up with the 
hurt expression of an artist 
being criticised. ‘‘I found an 
old piece of mahogany.”’ 

“Oh! No wonder! Guess 
you imagined you were making 
@ coffin.” 

No. I knowed what I was 
making.”’ 

Edwards got down. ‘‘ Seems 
all right, Chips,’’ he said. ‘* We’ll 
test it.””, He sent the carpenter’s 
helper for the bosun. 

Bring the corpse out,” 
Edwards told the bosun when 
he arrived. 

Presently the bosun came out 
on deck with six hands carrying 
the corpse. They might have 
been humping a heavy baulk of 
timber. At a word from the 


bosun they all bent down 


together and laid it on the deck. 
Edwards walked round it and 
made an inspection. It was well 
parcelled up, he noted, with as 
neat stitching as he could wish 
to see. All nice and symmetrical 
too. A little bulky perhaps. 
The bosun’s eye was following 
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him. ‘‘ Looks as good as one 
of them there mummies they 
have in Egypt,’ he remarked 
happily. 

*“* Never saw one outside a 
museum,” replied Edwards. 
‘* Seems a bit on the large side 
to me.” It was about seven 
feet long. He tried lifting one 
end, but after raising it a couple 
of inches he dropped it. It made 
a dull thud. 

He scowled at the bosun. 
“You stuffed it with enough 
iron.”’ 

** Needs to sink, sir.”’ 

Edwards looked at it critically. 
“Yes ...if you can get it 
into position for sinking.’’ He 
glanced up at the skid and back 
to the corpse. ‘ Hoist it on to 
the skid for fit.” 

fit, Mr Edwards,”’ pro- 
tested the carpenter, suddenly 
coming to life. ‘‘ I made plenty 
of allowance for the bosun’s 
work.”’ | 

Edwards smiled. “Sure it 
will.”’ 

‘All right, boys,’ said the 
bosun. ‘“ Lay hold and up with 
it. One — two — three, heave- 
ho.” 

As the men lifted and tilted 
it up the steps, Edwards was 
pleased to see it conformed to 
his standards of rigidity. Their 
muscles stood out on their bare 
arms as the men lifted it on to 
the skid. 

The bosun surveyed the opera- 
tion closely. ‘‘ Push it up more 
this way. Okay, that’s square.”’ 

“ Fits well,’ said Thompson, 
getting his eye down and looking 
along the edges of the skid. 

Edwards heard the bosun 


addressing his men in a reflective 
undertone. ‘‘ Never know when 
you may be called upon to do a 
job o’ this kind, so take stock 
of it. You seed it done, now 
you see the finished article. The 
gent inside,’’ he poked the canvas 
with his forefinger, “is in a 
proper, well-fitting tarpaulin 
jacket. That’s what he is.”” He 
went on with his educational 
talk for a few minutes. ‘“ And 
when the minister comes to the 
*propriate words in the Book the 
officer gives me the high-sign 
and I passes the order to you 
fella’s in a quiet voice. You 
then upends the skid and over he 
goes.”’ 

When he had _ apparently 
finished, Edwards said: ‘‘ We’ll 
test the skid for weight and 
movement. Lift it to a moderate 
angle, Bosun.”’ 

* All right, boys,’ ordered 
the bosun. ‘‘ Two of you take 
hold of the inner end and you 
two catch hold the sides. I 
want you two men,”’ referring 
to the remainder of the party, 
“to stand over here near the 
rail and hold the corp. These’ll 
be the positions you'll assume 
at the funeral, ‘cept you two 
won’t hold the corp.” 

He looked round at the men 
at the head of the skid. “ All 
right, boys. Hoist away, hand- 
somely.”’ 

It was a heavy lift but it 
came up slowly, and Edwards 


observed that the outboard end 


of the skid hinged neatly on the 
bulwark rail. He stood back a 
little to review the effect. The 
bosun and carpenter did the 
same. 
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Suddenly the corpse moved. 
A shout came from one of the 
men holding it. Then it slid 
past him, gathering momentum. 

Edwards yelled, ‘‘ Hold 
and leaped forward with out- 
stretched arms. He fetched up 
against an unoccupied skid. The 
bosun, in his attempt to reach 
the moving object, had tripped 
over Edwards’ leg and brought 
up with his chin on the skid. 
Thompson watched the corpse 
sail through the air and hit the 
water end-on and disappear with 
no more splash than would be 
made by a cape-pigeon diving 
for a fish. 

Edwards grabbed his hair. 
Good God !”’ he muttered. 

‘* Hell!” groaned the bosun, 
holding his jaw. 

The four men at the lifting-end 
stood in the same position, all 
gaping at the far end of the skid. 

‘* Lower it down, you idiots,”’ 
roared the bosun, recovering 
himself. It came down with a 
bang on the trestle. 

Edwards vaguely wondered 
why the bosun had not prefaced 
his order with ‘* All right, boys.”’ 
He supposed it was because 
they were idiots and would not 
understand. He leaned out over 
the rail and gazed astern. He 
searched the water. where the 
white wake mixed with the 
grey sea. Where was it? It 
certainly was not astern. No. 
It would be fathoms below by 
now. But had it really gone ? 
He glanced back at the skid. It 
was empty—clean, stark empty. 
There were faces all round, 
scared faces with a pallor on 
them that might have been the 
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dawn. Edwards felt cold and 
weak and he leaned against the 
rail for a moment. Then he 
realized the carpenter was ob- 
serving him. 

‘* Don’t take it too bad, sir,” 
advised Thompson. He half 
raised his hand as though to 
put it on Edwards’ shoulder, 
but apparently thought better 
of it and lowered it again. 
Edwards felt himself recovering. 
There seemed to be some talking 
going on now in the little group. 

‘* Pipe down,’’ said Edwards. 
‘*Do you want to wake all the 
passengers? Get down off the 
blasted platform.”’ 

He felt better now that he 
had used his voice. 

The men gathered in a little 
knot and all seemed to be 
looking at him. The tropical 
sunrise was nearly on them. 
There was no need for the 
carpenter’s lamp now. The stars 
had disappeared and the main- 
mast rose tall into the translucent 
sky. 

Edwards looked at the men 
and wiped the sweat from his 
forehead with his hand. ‘‘ Now 
we’re in a pretty pickle. It’s 
nearly daylight and we’ve got 
nothing to show for our night’s 
work except this rig here—and 
you can’t even operate it 
properly. What the hell d’you 
think I’m going to do without 
the body ? ” 

Edwards paused, trying to 
collect his thoughts. 

And all my work gone,” 
the bosun took the opportunity 
to murmur. Then louder: “ It 


was @ lovely job I done on that 
there corp.”’ 
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** A lot of use it was,’’ growled 
Edwards. 

The bosun sucked at a tooth. 
“Ship gave a bit of a roll to 
port, sir. That’s what done it.” 

“She was as steady as a 
rock,”’ retorted Edwards scowl- 
ing. ‘* Why didn’t you stop the 
men hoisting ? ”’ 

“Thought you'd give the 
word, sir.”’ 

‘* You ordered them to heave. 
You should have told them to 
avast when it was obviously 
high enough.”’ 

“Didn’t think it was my 
place.’”” The bosun shifted his 
stance from one foot to the 
other. 

Edwards drove his fists down 
in his trousers pockets and 
looked at the infernal skid. 
Then he looked at the group 
again. ‘‘ Why didn’t you men 
hang on to the corpse ? ”’ 

One of the men said: “I 
tried to hold it when it started 
to move but there was nothin’ 
much to catch on to. Near 
ripped me nails off on the 
canvas.”’ 

Edwards grunted. ‘ Thing 
was heavier than it need have 
been, anyway.” Then with re- 
newed strength: ‘‘ You needn’t 
expect any rum for this job— 
none of you.” 

‘* Always likes to make sure 
it sinks proper,” said the bosun, 
overlooking the last statement. 
‘‘ Them’s pretty buoyant things, 
you know, sir, when they ain’t 
loaded.”’ 

Edwards was thinking. He 
had suddenly lost interest in 
whose fault it was. Three of 
the men were talking in an 
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undertone among themselves. 
The incessant swish of the water 
past the ship’s side became 
unusually audible. The faint 
sound of four bells being struek 
drifted aft from the bridge on 
the warm, light breeze. 

Of all the damned situations 
to be in, thought Edwards. He 
visualised the chief officer going 
completely mad when he heard 
about it. Would he, Edwards, 
have to inform the captain ? 
He could not see the chief 
officer himself imparting the 
news to the captain unless he 
was in a terrible temper and had 
the Fourth Officer up with him. 
And how in hell could they 
explain it away to the passengers. 
They would not stand for a 
burial without benefit of the 
Church. In any case, a padre 
had already been selected from 
the passenger list, asked by the 
purser to conduct the service 
and had signified his willingness. 
He was not likely to enjoy being 
done out of it, or allow such a 
pagan and untimely act to go 
by without enlisting the sym- 
pathy of his fellow travellers to 
the embarrassment of the captain 
and his loyal officers. The 
situation was impossible. 

Edwards was feeling much 
lower than he had felt for a 
very long time. A great red 
ball had just appeared over the 
horizon away on the port beam. 
It was daylight. And with the 
rising of the sun Edwards’ misery 
lifted. With less warning than 
even the equatorial sunrise, the 
idea came. 

He glanced up and down the 
deck, then at the bosun. 
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*“*Get another corpse.’”’ The 
order was sharp. 

‘¢ Another what, sir ? ”’ 

‘** Another corpse . . . corpse. 
The thing you just lost.” 
“Corp?” murmured the bosun 
with a glassy stare. ‘‘ Corp... 
same as we lost,’’ he repeated in 
@ monotone. ‘‘ Where from, 
sir?” 

“Oh iheck! Anywhere.”’ 
Edwards waved his hand towards 
the after-end of the ship. ‘‘ And 
look slippy. Get two or three 
mattresses and tie ’em up to 
look like a human and then sew 
’em up ip canvas.”’ 

‘* That’s right, Bosun.”’ It was 
Thompson who unexpectedly 
spoke. Edwards liked the word 
of confirmation. 

‘¢ Two or three donkeys’ break- 
fasts,” said the bosun slowly. 
Then brightening, the words 
came quickly: ‘ Yes, sir. Corp, 
sir. Donkey’s breakfasts.” 

You got said Thompson. 
Edwards saw a picture of incred- 
ible understanding. 

‘¢ All right, boys,’’ began the 
bosun, almost shouting. ‘‘ What 
are you all hanging around here 
for like tar on a blanket? Get 
busy can’t you. You two go 
down the engine-room and tell 
the engineer you want some more 
fire-bars.”’ 

Edwards sighed. 

‘“Tt’ll be a different engineer 
on watch,” the bosun went on, 
“than when you was down 
before, so he won’t know how 
many you brought up last time. 
Tell him you ain’t got enough.” 
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‘* Where’ll we bring ’em to? ”’ 
asked one of the men. 

Edwards said: ‘* You can do 
it in your after-storeroom, can’t 
you, Bosun?” He thought of 
the doctor. 

The bosun told them to take 
the iron bars to his stores. ‘‘ And 
don’t waste no time malingerin’ 
round with them firemen below. 
You lads,”’ he spoke with decision 
to the remaining four men, 
follow 

He marched off with. his little 
gang. Edwards and Thompson 
started forward. ‘* Hope to hell 
no one hears of this, Chips,” 
said Edwards in a low voice. 

‘“Tll see they don’t, sir.” 
The old man seemed quite sure. 


At eight bells, six men, led by 
the bosun and followed by the 
Fourth Officer, all in white uni- 
forms and hatless, emerged -from 
somewhere under the poop bear- 
ing a stretcher. Over its burden 
was draped a Union Jack. 
Passengers on deck stood still as 
the party passed slowly along to 
the launching platform. They 
mounted the steps and, as 
directed by the bosun, placed 
the remains on the skid and 
secured the flag. Two men were 
left on guard. | 

Edwards: stood for a full 
minute facing the platform. 
Then with the same serious 
demeanour he looked aloft to 
the half-masted ensign. The 
funeral was not until ten o’clock 


so he would have plenty of time 


for a leisurely breakfast. 


> 
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MILITARY DUTIES. 


I. DEI 


BY D. 


As the tattered figure came 
limping down the avenue of 
neem-trees towards the parade- 
ground, the Bash Shawish turned 
sharply on his heel and asked if 
he might dismiss the soldiers. 

There was still half an hour to 
go before the breakfast break 
and such a disregard for routine 
was quite foreign to Ahmed’s 
nature. ‘‘It is Dei Noor,’’ he 
explained simply, indicating the 
approaching figure. ‘‘If he is 
present no man can control a 
parade.” This seemed an un- 
reasonable excuse and I was 
about to say so when a voice 
broke in. ‘Carry on, Bash 
Shawish,”’ came crisply from 
behind us ; Ahmed and I turned 
to see Dei Noor, now squatting 
comfortably in the shade of a 
tree and looking about him with 
an air of some authority. 

I thought quickly back on 
all I had heard or read about 
the Arab treatment of lunatics, 
how they should be humoured 
because of their affliction and 
treated gently, as children. 
**Continue until the normal 
time for dismiss,’’ I said, and 
tried to convey the impression 
that I saw nothing unusual in 
the presence of 2 madman who 
by now seemed set on taking 
complete charge. Ahmed gave 
me a look that left all the blame 
to me and turned back to roar 
at the Company, “Right dress!” 
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you were!” from behind 
us, half a second before the Bash 
Shawish could say the same. 
smarter the Shawishia.”’ 

Ahmed covered up with a 
storm of abuse at the three 
delinquent N.C.O.s at the right 


of the three ranks, but it 
was a \losing battle. The 
soldiers’ customarily wooden 


faces now showed a shining 
expectancy, while without mov- 
ing a muscle the Shawishia put 
on an appearance of wrongfully 
injured dignity. 

Both sides paused, and then 
from the trees came a steady 
muttering. Ahmed at once re- 
gained control and for a minute 
or so the parade continued 
normally. Glancing out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw that 
Dei Noor had forgotten all 
about the Company and was 
explaining an intricate tactical 
problem to an attentive but 
quite imaginary order group 
gathered round him, emphasising 
his points with quickly drawn 
diagrams in the dust. From his 
wrinkled and humorous face 
two extremely bloodshot eyes 
looked out keenly on to a world 
that must exist only in his own | 
muddled mind. A crooked leg 
sticking out from under his 
torn and dirty galabiya ex- 
plained the lameness, and there 
was about him the _ distinct 
smell of last night’s millet beer. 
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. Exactly like that,’ he 
concluded, and looked from one 


to the other of the circle of 


faces—faces that I could almost 
see myself by now. <A quick 
movement brought him back to 
the present. ‘‘ As you were,”’ he 
shouted again, and then in 
English, Bloody awful.” 

This time there was no doubt 


about it, there was a stifled 


laugh from the rear rank. 

‘* Very well, dismiss the Com- 
pany, Bash Shawish,” I said, 
giving both him and Dei Noor 
an unconditional surrender. 

I had hoped that the latter 
would take himself off peace- 
fully, but he remained sitting 
under his tree. In front of it 
was the path that led back to 
my house. Mustering the few 
shreds of dignity that I felt 
were left to me I strode along it, 
knowing that all this was being 
watched by the soldiers now 
streaming away to their own 
breakfasts. As I drew near, 
Dei Noor scrambled to his feet 
and, moving his stick in a 
dreadful travesty of present 
arms, pursed his lips and blew 
an imitation of the general 
salute. I hurried on, but he 
hobbled crabwise after me, his 
stick held vertically in front of 
him until the salute was finished. 
There was, I knew, a five- 
piastre piece in my pocket; it 
had been taken out and replaced 
in each succeeding pair of shorts 
by my painstaking batman for 
some time now. It. was a last 
resort ; I took it out and tossed 
it to him. 

“ Khamsa!’’ he shouted de- 
lightedly and, picking it up, he 
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shambled. off to where the beer- 
shops in the market had just 
opened. | 

My cook, El Hag Osman, had 
overcome his religious scruples 
to the extent of providing bacon 
and eggs, and after a large 
breakfast the whole _ affair 
appeared in a more cheerful 
light and my interest was 
quickened. There was not much 
to do in the Company Office 
that morning; by a happy 
coincidence the road to Head- 
quarters had been washed away 
on the very day that the Post- 
master, in a burst of imagination, 
had reported that a herd of 
giraffe had broken through the 
We had 
not yet the doubtful benefit of 
radio communication, so the 
In-baskets were satisfactorily 
empty. Bit by bit, part from 


knowledgeable Staff Officer 
and part from Bash Shawish 


Ahmed, I pieced together the 
story of Dei Noor. 

A missionary once remarked 
to me that lunatics in our part 
of Africa always seemed to. 
adopt a military outlook and 
way of life. I-had not liked the 
fixed way in which he looked 
at me as he said this, but it was 
certainly true. For Dei Noor, 
however, there was some excuse, 
for he had started life as a 
soldier. Somewhere there must 
be dusty records showing his 
promising career until as a 
young Shawish of some ten 
years’ service it was cut short 
with the bleak reference ‘ Dis- 
charged on Medical Grounds’ 
and a note of the granting of a 
tiny pension. Dei Noor had 
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become involved in a local 
disturbance in which he had 
been first besieged and then 
blown up, and as a result he 
had lost his reason. 
Sympathetic friends had re- 
ceived him back in the village 
and cared for him until his two 
sons were old enough to go out 
to work and could themselves 
support their father. Though 
unbalanced he was still no fool 
and, realising the sweets of 
idleness, millet beer soon became 
his staple diet. Public opinion 
forced his sons to continue to 
look after him, but by the time 
I knew him they had families 
and worries of their own, and 
were heartily sick of their dis- 
graceful parent. -As far as millet 
beer went he was certainly a 
sponge, but he gave good value 
for the hospitality he received. 
When, at the end of an evening’s 
uproarious entertainment, he lay 
in a stupor in the police or 
military lines, there were always 
willing hands to carry him safely 
home. He became one of the 
village characters, not so respect- 
able perhaps as the current 
wrestling champion, but more 
enduring, and he was treated all 
round with an amused tolerance. 


Visitors to the village were 
always warned to expect some 
show of ceremony from Dei 
Noor, however unorthodox, and 
he was quick to recognise old 
friends and welcome new ones. 
But it happened once that this 
was forgotten, with painful 
results. The visitor in this case 
had interrupted his office-bound 
life to make a tour of inspection, 
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and he was of sufficient rank not 
only to cause considerable pre- 
liminary activity in the civil 
lines, but also to merit an 
official salute and guard of 
honour from the army. He was, 
no doubt, a man of outstanding 
ability, but it was widely known 
that he had no sense of humour, 
and his visit was not looked 
forward to with enthusiasm. 

No pains had been spared to 
make his entry a splendid one. 
On the day a mounted police 
escort. with lances and pennons 
was waiting for him a mile 
outside the village. The District 
Commissioner, nervously check- 
ing over in his mind the hundred 
and one things he had meant to 
do, was waiting, too, to drive 
through his neat, well-ordered 
District Headquarters with his 
distinguished guest, the while 
indicating points of interest with, 
he hoped, an air of quiet pride. 

As the clattering cavalcade 
entered one end of the long 
straight road through the 
market, I happened to be 
entering the other end, on a 
casual evening stroll. It was. 
obvious that a lot of hard work 
had been done: the leper who 
usually sat begging on the corner 
had been chased away; the 
butcher’s shop was without its 
usual swarm of flies, and the 
merchants had put up prominent 
lists of bargain (and quite in- 
accurate) prices for all their 
goods. The two crazy old 


women who were kept for this 
sort of occasion had just started 
their ululu-ing when a hitch oc- 
curred. The procession faltered 
and then stopped. 


I had just 
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time to see Dei Noor, nearly 
naked and very drunk, capering 
about in front of the bonnet of 
the car, while inside the D.C. 
talked hurriedly to a red-faced, 
irritable-looking stranger, before 
I cut down a side- street and 
started thinking seriously about 
the guard of honour in the 
morning. 

By seven o’clock we were 

standing there, three rigid ranks 
_ glittering in the low early morn- 
ing sun. Bash Shawish Ahmed 
had reported the Company to 
me in its normal faultlessly 
turned-out condition, and had 
added the cryptic words, ‘ pre- 
cautions taken.’ 
the shallow valley to the D.C.’s 
house, nearly a mile away, I 
could see the official car waiting 
to bring the visitor over to 
receive his salute. It appeared 
that punctuality was not his 
strong point. Seven o’clock 
struck and the bugler sounded 
‘ Forage,’ to be followed at once 
by. an excited braying and 
stamping from the mule lines 
where our four venerable animals 
grew sleek and fat awaiting the 
day when heavy rain made 
motor transport unusable. I 
saw two men walk out of the 
D.C.’s house and enter the 
waiting car, which slid smoothly 
forward. At the same time 
there seemed to come another 


noise over the chorus from the 


mule lines. Inevitably, the 
familiar figure came limping 
down the avenue: Dei Noor, 
still in a regrettable condition, 
had come to grace the parade 
with his attention and his already 
audible comments. 
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I had noticed earlier that 
the guard lounging outside the 
guardroom of the fort had 
seemed larger than usual, and I 
now saw why. Three sturdy 
pagans, for Ahmed had chosen 
his men well, sprinted across 
and, after a shert tussle, carried 
a struggling and extremely vocal 
Dei Noor into the guardroom, — 
from where there soon came the 
clang of a steel door. | 

The visitor arrived and was 
saluted. To an attentive ear a 
distant banging and shouting 
came over the sound of the band 
during the inspection, but this 
passed unnoticed and he de- 
parted, suitably impressed. After 
the troops had been dismissed 
Ahmed and I walked slowly over 


- to the guardroom, both a little 


uneasy. The shouting and bang- 
ing had given way to a sullen 
silence, and we both wondered 
what we were in for; for all 
his Nuba blood Ahmed was 
strongly Arabicised, and firmly 
believed he had committed an 
unpardonable sin, while I could 
imagine many times when the 
unexpected arrival of a male- 


volent Dei Noor would be just 


what I did not want. 

I nodded to the guard com- 
mander, who went inside with 
his bunch of keys and came out 
a few moments later with an 
extremely angry man. Dei Noor 
drew himself up, with all his 
dignity he looked at us, one 
after the other, then without a 
word he stumped off to the beer- 
shops in the market. 

It took a lot more than five 
piastres to straighten it out the 
next time we met. 


€ 
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Il. THE VERY DEVIL. 


BY R. J. P. 


I po not recall who nicknamed 
my friend Chico, but the name 
stuck. It was born on his youth- 
ful appearance when he joined 
the regiment, and even now it is 
not too inappropriate a name. 
Chico wears well, and remembers 
well our stay in Eritrea. I am 
confident that Eritrea remembers 
Chico, even if it has forgotten 
the incident I describe. It 
took place in 1950, and the 
mystery remains, albeit I suspect 
some simple explanation. 

Eritrea rises from the Red Sea 
to a plateau of some seven 
thousand feet and then slopes 
westward to the Sudan border. 
The country formed part of 
Mussolini’s East African Empire, 
and a omall Italian population 
remains. The good road which 
takes one from Massawa on the 
coast to Asmara on the plateau 
is early evidence of Italian 
enterprise ; for it climbs, twists 
and turns seven thousand feet 
in seventy short miles. 

Asmara, the capital, nestles 
in a comfortable climate. The 
town is a mixture of black and 
white, old and new, progress, 
disillusionment, disappointment. 
It mushroomed at the time of 
the Ethiopian War and now it 
dies back. There are modern 
buildings, cinemas and attrac- 
tive shops. The centre of the 
town is well-planned and well- 
built, but it quickly deteriorates 
to the inevitable shanty areas 
and their unfortunate mixture 


of blood and custom. A wide 
street, flanked by a cathedral 
and other imposing buildings, 
stretches the entire length of 
Asmara, while running parallel 
to it, and but a short distance 
away, is a wide outspoken sewer. 
On the outskirts, unfinished 
buildings bear witness to the 
abrupt halt in the growth of 
this Italian Empire. They sink 
into ruin and fill with the dung 
of sheltering animals. 

The road continues north- 
westwards to Keren, where the 
decisive battle in the Eritrean 
campaign was fought. To visit 
this battlefield is to wonder at 
the determination of men who 
would assault such a fortress. 
The signs of war have dis- 


appeared, and peace reigns over 


Brigs Peak, Mole Hill and the 
other mountains so charmingly 
named for so uncharming an 
experience. Kudu graze where 
the forts blasted their destruc- 
tion, and Happy Valley abounds 
with francolin, guinea-fowl and 
hare. At the head of the Keren 
gorge is the well-kept military 
cemetery, where friendly trees 
stoop to shade the rows of 
British and Indian graves. Other 
warriors of that time and more 
recent years are buried in the 
Asmara cemetery; a sheltered | 
place, and after the rains as 
green as an English meadow. 
My account concerns a less 


‘famous burial-ground. It is an 


Italian cemetery outside Asmara, 
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where the town spills out on to 
the plateau with a careless 
disregard for planning. Here 
the soil is dry and red and 
dust-devils whirl their way sky- 
wards. A dirt-track threads out 
from the town past a camp which 
houses the insane, and on to the 
cemetery. The surface is uneven, 
causing funeral carriages to sway 
drunkenly midst clouds of chok- 
ing white dust. 
The cemetery is surrounded 
by a stone wall some eight feet 
in height, and the entrance is 
barred by a stout iron gate. 
Within is a maze of white head- 
stones, and some of such marble 
exuberance that they show above 
the level of the wall. There are 
signs of neglect and despair. It 
is a dismal place, and typified 


by the melancholy of eucalyptus-— 


trees which grow there. 

In 1950 Eritrea was governed 
by a British Administration 
which acted on a caretaker 
basis... The administration was 
supported by a military force 
actively engaged in keeping the 
peace, for riots occurred in 
Asmara and bands of Shiftas 
roamed the hills. Shiftas were 
outlaws who preferred a life of 
adventure and dangerous ease 
to the monotony and poverty of 
lawful occupation. The battle- 
fields had supplied them with 
arms, and the war had left 
behind a restless spirit. Their 
activities threatened to disrupt 
the economy of the country, and 
they showed themselves incon- 
_ giderate of both Italian and 
Eritrean. 

Shifta methods were crude, 
but they enjoyed a measure of 
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success. The frightened villagers 
fed and sheltered them and were 
loath to provide timely informa- 
tion of their movements. The 


gangs ambushed, robbed and 


ran away, and the hills swallowed 
them until they raided again. 
It was necessary to provide 
military escorts for trains, and 
road transport was organised in 
convoys and guarded by police 
and military. Essential services — 
were protected, and forces de- 
ployed to seek out and destroy 
the Shifta gangs. 

It was an anxious period for 
the Italian population, and many 
of their number returned to 


Italy. They recalled with alarm 


the indiscretions of previous 
years and appreciated that there 
was greater security in the 
mother country. The Eritrean 
was not without memory and 
Shiftas were cruel. There were 
representations at a high level 
that more be done to protect the 
Italians. The isolated settle- 
ments were exposed to attack, 
and the Italians used wire, 
watchdog and guard to dis- 
courage raiders. 

The military were showered 
with demands for protection, 
but perhaps the strangest request 
was made by the Italian com- 
munity in Asmara. They asked 
that the civilian cemetery be 
guarded; for this place was being 
entered at night, new graves 
torn open, and corpses feasted 
upon. 

It was an unpleasant matter, 
and the details of the report 
were nauseating. It was to be 
wondered what thing could gain 
entrance to the cemetery and 
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cause so disgusting a havoc. It 
did not justify the mounting of a 
military guard, however, and the 
request was refused. British 
troops were hard at work in the 
interests of the living, and it was 
unreasonable that the departed 
be an added commitment. The 
Italians were advised to employ 
night-watchmen and to wire 
parts of the cemetery wall. 
Wire was in fact produced, but 
night-watchmen were not forth- 
coming, and in fairness one had 
to be sympathetic. 

It is not a genial occupation to 
wait in an isolated cemetery 
amid the choy «= of an African 
night. The imagination is fed 
too richly by tombstones gleam- 
ing white in the moonlight, and 
the wild screams of deranged 
humans. There are other ways 
of earning a living than a vigil 
against something unknown, and 
with an acknowledged taste for 
human flesh. In consequence 
the cemetery remained un- 
guarded. 

There followed a period of 
active operations to wipe out 
Shiftas, and it is possible that 
further requests for assistance 
fell upon deaf ears. Infantry 
battalions, aided by police, were 
driving through the hills. Auster 
aircraft spotted from above and 
the R.A.F. demonstrated the 
power of rocket and cannon fire. 
Villages were surrounded under 
cover of darkness, and searched 
at first light. Patrols reached 
far into the hills and fought 
sharp battles through scrub and 
rock. There was success and a 
marked decrease in the number 
of Shifta incidents. 
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Meanwhile the Italians them- 
selves tackled the problem of 
the Asmara gemetery. Further 
desecration spread distress and 
nausea; for the raider entered 
at will and despoiled with a 
savage relish. Wire was in- 
effective, guards were not avail- 
able, and in desperation they 
invested in cunning. Poisoned 
bait was laid in the cemetery to 
tempt and destroy, and this was 
successful. The morning sun 
revealed a large grey jackal 
prostrate over the grave he 
came to plunder. 

A combination of coincidence 
and curiosity caused Chico and 
me to visit the cemetery after 
the report of the killing came 
through. The jeep bumped to 
a standstill at the iron gates, 
and we crunched over the loose 
gravel at the entrance. I was 
impressed by the height of 
the wall, and it seemed un- 
believable that an animal could 
scale it and apparently without 
difficulty. The scene within was 
sordid. 

The jackal had been dragged © 
to a stone slab, where he 
sprawled with a great loss of 
dignity. He was a fine beast, 
powerful, and as big as a donkey. 
Some Italian police were present 
in close - fitting uniforms, high 
boots, and the _ inevitable 
Sam Browne belts. These latter 
had known not the joy of 
polish, and their owners lacked 
the attentions of a razor. There 


were a score of Eritrean labourers, 
cheerful, noisy, and with no in- 
tention of labouring. Their con- 
versation rattled on, punctuated 
only by enthusiastic belching. 
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Hunks of stinking meat were 
strewn about the ground, and 
there was the stench of animal 
and human sweat. It was warm 
and the flies were everywhere. 

We edged our way forward, 
and an obliging native moved 
the animal so that the head fell 
towards us. A thick neck pro- 
truded from the dust - stained 
body, one ear was slightly torn, 
and the bright eyes lived on. 
The head was cruel and the 
expression twisted. It leered to 
portray all that is evil in this 
world and yet, lurking some- 
where, was the suspicion of a 
sense of humour. 

We turned to leave, but our 
Eritrean friend was anxious that 
we should see all. The jaws 
were closed and feathered with 
lather, and now he bent to part 
them. His subsequent move- 
ments were quick, alarmed, and 
on reflection laughable, but we 
were overcome by surprise at 
the time. The fangs of our body- 
snatcher were strong and cruel, 
and one was of pure gold. 

Much excitement followed, and 
a temporary loss of courage, but 
the head was later severed and 
taken into Asmara. Rumours 
spread fast through the native 
quarter, and the story was 
magnified to terrifying propor- 
tions. The imaginative spoke of 
werewolves and the spirits of 
the dead which enter animals. 
The less imaginative found more 
practical explanations ; that the 
animal had been the pet of a 
rich chieftain, and so on. 

There must of course be some 
simple explanation, but I can 
tell no more. The sight of that 
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horrible head and its human 
artificiality remains with me. 
There was something that made 
it more than just another dead 
jackal. Chico’s description was 
near perfect. He glanced up 
over his glass as I entered the 
Mess that evening, and said 
simply, ‘“‘It looked like the 
very devil.” 

Our brother officers smirked 
or openly grinned according to 
seniority, but I silently agreed, 
and we sat enjoying the evening 
and the gin. My thoughts 
ranged back over the events of 
the morning, and I remember 
connecting the head with a 
gargoyle which leers from our 
village church. It was a child- 
hood nightmare come true. But 
my thoughts drifted and Chico’s 
too, for suddenly he added, 
‘“T’ve been on the plateau too 
long, you know. It’s time I had 
a spell at Massawa.”’ 

There was further silence while 
we considered Massawa. The 
thoughts were pleasant: of 
fishing in the cool of early 
morning and bathing and lazing 
when the sun was up. We 
thought of warm evenings and 
meals in the open air. We 
lounged on a balcony above 
the lapping waves and watched 
the myriad insects weave about 
the light. We remembered the 
lizards which scutter about the 
walls, and the smell of the sea. 

I complained, ‘‘ We haven’t 
had leave for ages, Chico. We'll 
put in for a few days.” 

Next morning we submitted 
our applications in the approved 
form, and it was suggested that 
we went to the devil. 
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THE strike of the locomotive 
engineers and firemen, which 
came to its end unregretted 
in the middle of June, was 
business. There 
seems to have been at first a 
general conspiracy, probably 
well-intentioned, to refer with 
indiscriminating kindness to all 
the parties concerned, though 
when Mr James Baty informed 
the public that the timing of the 
strike was an ‘ accident,’ it was 
difficult to avoid the reflection 
that this is surely the first time 
that description has been given 
to blackmail. For that essen- 
tially is what a strike at that 
particular moment had _ the 


appearance of being. To put it 
on at a time of the greatest 
inconvenience to the citizen, 
when he should have been 


starting off for his Whitsun 
holiday, implied an expectation 
that the pressure brought to 
bear on the Government would 
be such as to force a surrender 
to any demand, however un- 
reasonable. 

But the spoiling of the Whit- 
sun holiday was the least of 
the damage done. As the stocks 
of raw material at the great 
plants became exhausted, work 
was slowed down and men had 
to be stood off ; and the hardship 
to them and to their families 
was matched by the hurt to the 
economy of the country when 
export orders could not be 
carried out and dates of delivery 
were broken. 


All this evil flowed from Mr 
Baty’s unhappy ‘accident.’ Of 
course he might have retorted 
that the National Union of 
Railwaymen, for which he has 
no love at all, attempted the 
same policy of blackmail at 
Christmas and virtually won. 
Why, he might have querulously 
asked, should his fate have been 
different from theirs? Why did 
not the Government give in 
again? The explanation was 
that this time, in the situation 
Mr Baty had brought about, it 
was not so easy for the Govern- 
ment to capitulate. 

As everyone is aware, the 
quarrel was about differentials. 
Last November all the railway 
workers were given a rise in pay. 
The locomotive engineers and 
firemen benefited by this in- 
crease, but felt that they should 
have benefited more than the 
other and lower grades of 
workers, whose scale of reward 
seemed to be approaching their 
own. Their complaint, in fact, 
was not that they were badly off, 
but that others were too well off. 

This is not a new trouble. 
The right ratio between skilled 
and unskilled workers has always 
been disputed. In a general 
way, in the past, the gap 
between them has widened when 
labour has been plentiful, and 
when it has been scarce, the gap 
has contracted. In these recent 
years of full employment labour 
has been scarce, and accordingly 
the rates for unskilled men 
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have crept up to those of the 
skilled ; or rather, while both 
have risen, the first has risen 
more than the second. Hence 
the troubles we have been seeing 
in more than one industry. We 
should not allow our natural 
annoyance with the Associated 
Society of “.ocomotive Engineers 
and Fire...en to obscure the 
soundness of the principle they 
have invoked—that the skilled 
men. should have a_ higher 
reward than the unskilled. This 
is pure Toryism, which has 
always held that rewards, gener- 
ally speaking, should be _ pro- 
portionate to results and that 
he who gives more should get 
more. It is also good sense. 
Those who want an egalitarian 
society naturally do not like 
the idea; and the tepidity with 
which political Labour champi- 
oned the cause of the locomotive 
engineers and firemen indicated 
their distrust of the raison d étre 
of the strike. Conservatives, on 
the other hand, while condemn- 
ing the methods of the Union, 
had considerable sympathy with 
its policy. But if the Associa- 
tion was right and the delicate 
wages structure of the railways 
has become unbalanced, the 
machinery necessary to settle a 
dispute of this kind exists. It 
was not used because the loco- 
motive engineers and firemen 
refused to use it. Under threat 
of striking they flatly demanded 
a further increase which would 
widen the gap between them and 
their more proletarian brethren. 
But if for the sake of peace the 
concession had been made, the 
National Union of Railwaymen 
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made no secret of its intention 
of demanding a further in- 
crease for these more proletarian 
brethren. The locomotive engin- 
eers and firemen would then in 
their turn have insisted on a 
further increase for their men, 
and so would have begun an 
infernal game of leap-frog which 
could only have ended with the 
bankruptcy of the country. No 
Government with any sense of 
responsibility could have started 
so disastrous a movement, and 
the obvious course was for the 
Unions either to settle among 
themselves what were the right 
differentials or submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration. Among 
Conservatives a suspicion began 
to grow that the real villains 
were not the locomotive engin- 
eers and firemen, who were 
asserting a right principle in the 
wrong way, but the National 
Union of Railwaymen, who were 
pursuing a policy of raising wages 
practically to a dead level with- 
out regard to the higher skill 
demanded of certain grades. 
It was even being suggested 
that the claims of the locomotive 
engineers should have been 
conceded, but that when sub- 
sequently the National Union 
of Railwaymen put forward its 
claim for an equivalent increase, 
this should be refused, even at 
the cost of a second railway 
strike. | 
Much of all this the British 
public had begun to understand 
fairly well. It called down a 
plague on both the Unions 
concerned and was not convinced 
that the steps taken by the 
Government had had much 
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effect on the situation. What 
it cannot understand is why no 
real attempt has been made to 
cope with these recurring stop- 
pages which, if continued, will 
end the hopes of economic 
recovery, lately running so high. 
When the stoppage is, as so 
often it has been, in a nationalised 
industry, the absurdity is patent. 
The cost of the strike does not 
come any longer out of the 
pockets of shareholders, but out 
of those of the whole community, 
_ineluding the strikers themselves. 
If there is a bill to be met, they 
will have to meet it; if there is 
unemployment to be suffered, 
they will suffer it; if anyone is 
impoverished, they will be im- 
poverished. But possibly on 
the same principle that a worker 
thinks the comparative better- 
ment of any other class of worker 
intolerable, he is able to bear 
philosophically an injury he 
himself has inflicted, provided 
everybody else shares its un- 
happy results. 

Put in plain language this sort 
of reasoning makes no sort of 
sense, and we can only hope 
that in dealing with it, as deal 
with it sooner or later they must, 
both Governments and Trade 
Unions will show courage as 
well as wisdom. Welcome as 
was the decision to call off the 
strike, the feeling persists that 
the terms ultimately reached 
could have been put forward and 
accepted three weeks earlier. 

Lord Justice Morris took a 
week and four paragraphs to 
give the decision asked of him. 
The drivers and motormen should 
get something less than half of 
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what they had demanded, while 
the firemen, he declared, would 
get no general rise, though some 
of them may receive milage pay- 
ment. The award may satisfy 
the National Union of Railway- 
men, who were preparing a 
‘ consequential ’ claim if, in their 


opinion, anyone, especially the 


firemen, got too much. It is 
unlikely to please the Union that 
ordered the strike. 

The railway strike loomed so 
large that the simultaneous 
strike among the  dockers 
attracted comparatively little 
attention. This was partly 
because everyone sometimes 


travels by railway and many 


people have never even seen 
docks ; and partly from a feeling 
that if the railways were unable 
to move cargoes from the docks 
the ships might as well not be 
unloaded. But the dock strike 
ran on after the railwaymen had 
gone back to work and shortages 
began to manifest themselves in 
the shops. Some of the indigna- 
tion lately directed against Mr 
Baty or the National Union of 
Railwaymen then went to the 
dockers, and with some justifi- 
cation; for the dock dispute 
was also a quarrel between two 


Unions, one of which accused 


the other of poaching its 
members. A worse reason for 
a stoppage, which paralysed the 
docks and therefore the import 
trade of the country, can hardly 
be imagined. 

A point in both disputes that 
is apt to escape notice is the 
curious pigeon-holing of ideas 
that is being shown. Almost 
everybody agrees that wars 
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should be avoided and _ that 
international disputes should be 
settled by peaceful negotiation 
and arbitration. But the people 
who inveigh so _ righteously 
against war are often the same 
people who in an _ industrial 
dispute will refuse arbitration 
and insist upon fighting—the 
employer, the Government or 
each other. Where is the 
difference in principle and where 
the consistency in their minds? 
It is a poor outlook for the 
peace of the world if they should 
persist in their bellicosity at 
home, failing to realise that 
sooner or later it cannot fail to 
affect their thinking abroad. 
They may also consider that 
when one side to an _ inter- 
national dispute sternly refuses 
arbitration, the refusal usually 
indicates a consciousness that it 
is in the wrong and that the 
award will go against it. When 
anyone refuses industrial arbitra- 
tion, it is usually for the same 
reason. 


After the election came the 
post-mortems, or rather three 
post-mortems, because each 
Party conducted its own in- 
quiry and arrived at a rather 
different conclusion. The Con- 
servatives, accepting a fairly 
big reduction in their total vote, 
could reflect that the holiday 
season had begun and that many 
of their supporters were away ; 
that despite this handicap they 


had increased their majority 


from sixteen to fifty-nine; and 
that with a little luck they 
might have won twenty more 
seats which the Socialists held 
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Indeed, 
there were good grounds for 
the Conservative view that the 
comparative smallness of the 


poll was itself a sign of satisfac- 


tion with the Government. If 
people are discontented, they 
rush to the ballot boxes; if 
they are not, they are as likely 
to stay at home. 

The Liberals were oddly 
jubilant over the result, not 
because they could record a 
single gain, but because in many 
seats they improved on their 
figures for 1951. If Liberal 
interventions did nothing to 
enlarge the number of Liberals 
in Parliament, they showed that 
the old cause was not yet dead 
and could still make itself felt, 
even if the 110 candidates who 
came forward did not incommode 
the Conservatives nearly as much 
as people at one time anticipated. 

The Socialists of course: were 
in the dumps. Only once before 
in the past century has a 
Government gone to the country 
and won a larger majority. 
Clearly something was rotten 
in the state of Transport House. 
What was it? The ‘ loyalists’ 
naturally put the blame on 
Mr Bevan and his not always 
tactful utterances, while the 
Bevanites talked of a _ feeble 
leadership and an emasculated 
policy. Which answer was right, 
or was neither? The middle 
classes, whose support has always 
been regarded as necessary to a 
Socialist majority, certainly do 
not like or trust Mr Bevan ; 
and the men of the Left, whose 
enthusiasm is the dynamo of 
the Socialist Party, were not 
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feeling very dynamic, or aware 
of anything much to be dynamic 
about. So the abstentions may 
have been from either wing. 
Anyway they were sufficiently 
serious to give the Tories some- 
thing better than a working 
majority. 

Finally, what most of the 
critics seem to have missed is 
the fact that Lord Woolton has 
shown himself a very much more 
efficient organiser of victory than 
Mr Morgan Phillips. People do 
not much like attributing either 
victory or defeat to such an 
unidealistic thing as organisa- 
tion; but there can be little 
doubt that in a battle about 
not very much, or about not very 
much that was likely to excite 
people, the better organisation 
counts for alot. If it cannot get 
voters to mind, at least it can 
get most of them to vote; and 
during the past ten years Lord 
Woolton has quietly but assidu- 
ously consolidated the Conserva- 
tive Party in the constituencies 
to this end. ‘ Big Money,’ such 
Socialists as deigned to consider 
the matter were sourly comment- 
ing. But it is not a matter 
merely of big money, but of 
better brains. If the Socialists 
could persuade a captain of 
industry of the calibre of Lord 
Woolton to put their house in 
order for them, they might get 
better results. 
the Socialists, with their political 
levy on Trade Unions, have a 
better qualification than the 
Conservatives to be styled the 
Party of Big Money. 

The election had only been 
over for a few days when Dr 
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Dalton announced that he would 
not be a candidate for the 
Shadow Cabinet. He was getting 
too old, he said, and the young 
men must be given a chance. 
Other people in the Party were 
ageing too, he hinted, and 
might do worse than follow 
his example—not Mr Attlee of 
course, not for a moment was 
he thinking of Mr Attlee. And 
at once a lot of people began to 
think about Mr Attlee, who 
had lost two elections running, 
and was seventy-two, and will 
probably be seventy-six next 
time the Party goes to the polls. 
But Mr Attlee is not to be 
edged out of the leadership so 
easily. He knows that his place 
is secure until an almost indis- 
putable successor can be found ; 
and just at present none of the 
more obvious candidates is ready 
to take over. So Mr Attlee 
returned to Westminster as 
leader, and only Mr Shinwell, 
Mr Chuter Ede and Mr William 
Whiteley were pierced by Dr 
Dalton’s shaft. 

For years the doctor has been 
the not very benevolent Puck 
of the Socialist Party. The 


passage in ‘ Midsummer 


Dream’ in which that ‘ merry 
wanderer of the night ’ describes 
his activities might stand as 
a metaphorical description of 
Daltonism in action. What the 
doctor hoped to achieve by his 
latest piece of mischief is not 
very clear. But if his general 
purpose was to make some of 
his colleagues uncomfortable, he 
certainly succeeded. | 


Marshal Tito had good reason 
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to be satisfied over the rap- 
prochement with the Kremlin. 
Moscow sent over a_ high- 
powered delegation containing 
such eminent men as Krushchev 
and Molotov ; and the resulting 
agreement, while recognising the 
full independence of Jugoslavia, 
made several important economic 
concessions. Considering all that 
has happened, all that has been 
said, and the vitriolic propa- 
ganda that was launched against 
Marshal Tito and his ‘ devia- 
tionist ’ heresies, he has every 
reason to feel that he has won 
his long battle. The Russians 
—more than most people—dis- 
like eating their words. They 
have sedulously fostered the 
idea that while other people 
may be wrong in their general 
policy and make mistakes, the 
Kremlin is infallible. Now the 
inference is that the Kremlin 
was very wrong indeed in its 
treatment of Jugoslavia, and 
even that a little deviation 
among satellites is quite proper. 
But until lately the Kremlin 
was Stalin; and while no one 
can say for certain on whom 
his mantle of authority and 
infallibility has fallen, if it has 
fallen on any single person, 
Stalin himself is no longer in a 
position to object if his policy 
is reversed, or Beria if the blame 
for the Tito-Cominform quarrel 
is laid at his door. 

Mr Salisbury, until recently 
the correspondent of the ‘ New 
York Times ’ in Moscow, believes 
that in his last days Stalin was 
preparing another mighty purge, 
in the course of which most of 
his trusted lieutenants would 
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have disappeared. Mr Salisbury 
thinks that some of the lieuten- 
ants got wind of the fate that 
was hanging over them and, act- 
ing first, accelerated the depar- 
ture of Stalin from this world. 
However this may be, there is 
no doubt that careful plans were 
laid before the event and that, 
directly the news of the demise 
broke, Beria, with his M.V.D. 
troops, carried out what was 
in fact a coup d@état. Having 
met with complete success, how- 
ever, he did not know what to 
do with the power he had won, 
and presently was in his turn 
liquidated. The reign of his 
supplanter, Malenkov, was no 
more protracted, though he was 
fortunate enough to escape 
liquidation and merely to be 
eclipsed. 

Krushchev has been hailed as 
the present power behind the 
throne, if not the power that 
sits on it. But he hardly has 
the qualifications of his pre- 
decessors. His personal touch 
is clumsy and he has an unfor- 
tunate gift for saying the wrong 
thing, which in Belgrade did 
not add to his reputation—or 
to his popularity. 

However, notwithstanding a 
few gaffes, the meetings at Bel- 
grade ended on a fairly harmoni- 
ous note. They have certainly 
strengthened Marshal Tito inside 
and outside his country. He 
seems to have given away very 
little except a few resounding 
platitudes and expressions of 
devotion to the Socialist cause. 
In fact, he is now in the happy 
position of the young lady who 
is being courted by two or 
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three admirers, and can pick 
and choose and perhaps play 
them off against each other. 
He has sent reassuring messages 
to the West, renewing his vows 
of constancy and fidelity, and 
we must assume that he is 
being sincere. At least he is 
one of the world’s realists, and 
as such must be perfectly aware 
that the West expects little 
from him but a rather passive 
friendship, while Russia may 
want a great deal; and also 
that the economic help he is 
likely to get from the United 
States and Britain is worth 


more to Jugoslavia than any 


of the ‘ Greek gifts’ which the 
Russian delegation brought with 
them from Moscow. 


The Report of the Dow Com- 
mission on East Africa is a 
most important document. If 
some of its conclusions will 
command general agreement, 
many of the recommendations 
will arouse indignant opposition. 
The Report is long; it is com- 
plicated ; and, as Mr Michael 
Blundell, the Leader of the 
Europeans in Kenya, was quick 
to point out, it is an economic, 
not a political or social docu- 
ment. That is to say, it is 
concerned with what should be 
done rather than with what can 
be done. 

With its starting-point every- 
one who knows Africa will agree. 
East Africa is desperately poor, 
its living standards are far too 
low, population is going up 
and the productivity of the 
soil is going down, and without 
big injections of European 


capital, proper development of 


the country is impossible. The 
doubtful question is whether 
the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are likely in a foreseeable 
future to mend these troubles 
or to attract the capital so 
badly needed. | 

The chief dispute is likely to 
begin over the thesis that a 
revolutionary alteration in land 
tenure is required. The old 
system has broken down. The 
Afriean, left to himself, is a 
terrible spoiler of land, and large 
parts of the reserves allotted 
to him are slowly returning to 
wilderness. The only answer 
to this state of affairs is to 
change as fast as possible from 
communal to private ownership. 
But communal ownership lies 
at the root of the tribal system. 
Destroy the first and the second 
is likely to vanish too; and 
with it will go the present 
social and political structure of 
the country. That sooner or 
later this must happen most 
Europeans will agree, with 
emphasis, however, on ‘ later’ 
rather than on ‘sooner.’ The 
Africans, on the other hand, who 
are very conservative people, are 
mostly of the contrary opinion, 
and while considerable progress 
has been made with (that hor- 
rible word) ‘ villageisation,’ and 
some with the establishment of 
privately owned holdings of land, 
the policy has been to convert 
rather than to coerce ; and con- © 
version is a very slow business. — 

Another heap of dynamite is 
to be found under the proposal 
to throw open to all suitable 
comers the reserves, including 
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the territory known as the White 


Highlands, which is sacred 
ground to the European settler. 
But if the settler is going to 
resist the opening to Africans 
and Asians, even under lease, 
of the Highlands, guaranteed to 
him by successive Governments, 
the Africans are going to dislike 
just as much a pooling of their 
own reserves. The Masai, for 
example, would never volun- 
tarily allow the Kikuyu to settle 
on the vast and overworked 
grazing areas which are and for 
centuries have been the recog- 
nised property of Masai. 

Yet there is the central prob- 
lem unresolved—the problem of 
a vast territory, poor in mineral 
resources, with a growing popu- 
lation, clinging with pathetic in- 
sistence to its land and yet spoil- 
ing it more with every year that 
passes. At Westminster Mem- 
bers anticipated with interest 
the arrival at the end of June of 
a large multi-racial delegation 
from the Legislative Council of 
Kenya. The delegates should 
have had ample opportunities of 
discussing their problems with 
Members of Parliament. Six 
months ago these talks would 
have been mostly on Mau Mau. 


How may we explain the 
French military débacle in Indo- 
China? Fifty or even twenty 
years ago we would have thought 
it inconceivable that one of the 
foremost military powers of the 
world should suffer so serious 
a defeat at the hands of an 
enemy like Viet-Minh; and the 
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French were not merely baffled 
by a long and trying guerrilla 
war; eventually they were 
defeated in battle as decisively 
as were the Italians at Adowa. 
It is true that by then Viet- 
Minh had received a lot. of 
support from the Chinese; but 
the French too had been get- 
ting a lot of support from the 
Americans. 

Mr Henry Ainley’s book ! may 
go some way towards explain- 
ing the disaster to the West in 
the East. He is a young Eng- 
lishman, son of a famous actor, 


who, partly from a craving for 


adventure and partly from a 
desire to be active in the fight 
against Communism, joined the 
Foreign Legion. Many young 
Englishmen, lured by ‘ Beau 
Geste’’ and similar tales, have 
taken this step and most have 
lived to regret it. Mr Ainley, 
however, made a good and loyal 
Legionary, ending up with the 
rank of sergeant and a testi- 
monial to the excellence of his 
military record. After the usual 
gruelling training he had his 
wish and was sent to Saigon. 
He never reached the front, 
but did most of his service as a 
clerk at Company Headquarters 
on the line of communications. 
Even in this capacity he saw 
some fighting, for the enemy 
had infiltrated well behind the 
front and kept everyone on the 
alert with raid and sabotage. 

Mr Ainley’s picture of the 
French army in these circum- 
stances is far from reassuring. 
The Foreign Legion has always 
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been a tough body of men, but 
has usually practised a stiff dis- 
cipline. If Mr Ainley’s account 
is correct, both discipline and 
morale went to pieces under 
the strenuous conditions of the 
war in Indo-China. Officers and 
men got drunk together and 
practised a common immorality. 
Treatment of the inhabitants, 
bounyouks as they were con- 
temptuously named, was almost 
invariably brutal, looting and 
beating being regarded as per- 
fectly legitimate practices. Pris- 
oners were tortured and mur- 
dered. Peculation on a grand 
scale was rampant. So unfav- 
ourable is Mr Ainley’s picture 
of an army which by no stretch 
of imagination could be visualised 
as winning a war. No one had 
much idea what it was all about 
or what was the purpose of 
such orders as came from Head- 
quarters. As bad as the famous 
cafard of North Africa were the 
lethargy and moral disintegra- 
tion of Indo-China. 

‘An impression that every- 
thing we were doing, even build- 
ing the fort, was of the utmost 
futility, began to settle on the 
Company ; and the impression, 
like a leech, sucked away what 
little vitality was left in the 
men.’ 

Mr Ainley met some good 
officers, but most were profes- 
sionally inefficient and without 
any sense of responsibility for 
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the men they were commanding. 
It is difficult to imagine a 
British expedition in such cir- 
cumstances showing so terrible 
a deterioration. A comparison 
with Malaya naturally suggests 
itself. In both countries the 
terrain has the same difficulties 
of thick jungle, in which opera- 
tions take the proverbial form 
of hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack. Each shelters the same 
fanatical enemy and the same 
apathetic population, though in 
Indo-China far more of the 
inhabitants were actively hostile, 
and with some reason. The | 
Chinese were much more helpful 
to Viet-Minh, with whom they 
had an open frontier; but if 
Viet-Nam finally collapses and 
Thailand is then overrun, we 
may face the same situation in 
Malaya. Our task will then 
become immeasurably more dif- 
ficult, but at least both on the 
political and on the military 
front we have already shown 
more humanity and good sense 
than were shown by the French 
in Indo-China; and one likes 
to think that the British soldier, 
even in adversity, will not go 
to pieces in the fashion of Mr 
Ainley’s Legionaries. He may 
have exaggerated his experi- 
ences and laid on his colours 
too thickly, but the result of 
the French campaign does sug- 
gest that much of what he 
writes is founded upon truth. 
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